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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 


of these schools for catalogs if you are interested, 
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MODERN TECHNIQUES 
FOR 
STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO 
Applications Now Accepted 


27 W. 67 St., N. ¥. 23 
TRafalgar 7-5834 
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30th Year 
@ STAGE : 
@ SCREEN Comprehensive 2-year course 
@ RADIO in Radio and Theatre Arts 
@ PUBLIC SPEAKING [| | i ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in NEWSCASTING ACTING } 
Effective Speech, whip age and Poise. ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
Public Appearances while in training. SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE | 
Separate High School and Children’s Department RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION 
Day and Evening Classes PRODUCTION VOICE 
DICTION 


NEW TERM BEGINS FEB, 1ST 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
City) 


Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 


“MARIAN RICH 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


for 


Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers and Laymen 


Private Instruction 
* 
Write or phones 


12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 





630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


















































GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL 
THEATRE ¢€ 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the School 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting sone for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 


D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; eh 
Producing Experience; Public Perform- 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
@. and I Ye gree Courses; Evening C lasses 
Semester Openings February and September 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, IIL 


SCHOOL OF , 







For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 
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FRANCES 


ROBINSON - DUFF maa 
Internationally RADIO 


Celebrated Teacher 


OR over a quarter of a century Miss Robinson-Duff's influence on 

the technique of acting has been recognized by leading producers 
and playwrights of two continents eas an i ibution to 
Dramatic Art. 

“Small group’ method of teaching gives students the benefit of 
individual instruction. Little Theatre productions attended by talent 
scouts. Foreign-language instruction for non-English speaking 
students, 








Private instruction by ap- 
pointment. All instruction by 
Miss Kobinson-Duff in person. 











MIDWINTER CLASSES 
START JANUARY & 


Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice 

Training for Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers, etc. 
Literature on request 

235 E. 62nd St., New York 21. RHinelander 4-7900, 
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STAGE 


SCREEN 


RADIO 
WINTER CLASSES 


Registration days: January 24 to 
27 for Winter Term at this world- 
famed institution dedicated to 
thorough training in all phases 
of stagecraft and technique. 


Winter Classes Start 


MONDAY, JANUARY 29th 


Here, the student is given actual 
production experience ina 
$650,000 theatre organization 
. . » where fame has come to 
hundreds of Hollywood, Broad- 
way and radio stars. 


For Information, Write General Manager 
GILMOR BROWN CHARLES F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director Genero! Manager 


33 So. El Moli d 1, Calif, 








Ave., P. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 
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THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Capt. Jefirey Lynn, Major Clark Gable, John Shep- 
perd, Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Huni, 
and Cornel Wilde among those trained. 


28th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY, EVENING COURSES 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


Radio Broadcasting Course 
Winter Session Begins January 2nd 
Accredited by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (G.I. Bill of Rights) 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
15 West 67th St., New York 23, EN 2-3345 








50th Year of Star Making 
Courses cover 
STAGE e SCREEN e¢ RADIO 


Television and Stock Theatre 


filviene = Theatre 


Appearances in late Broadway successes 
and new plays while learning 


Seen by Talent Scouts 


ADULT DEPARTMENTS 
(1) Modern and Classic Drama, Speech Arts 
(2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
(3) Tap, Ballet, Toe and Concert Dancing 
Separate High School and Children’s Depts. 
New Terms —Jan. 10th and Feb. 7th, 1945 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y.19 


+ atic Workshop 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
ErWIN Piscator, Director 
Offers intensive courses in 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
PLAYWRITING 
RADIO 
TELEVISION 
DESIGNING 


NEW TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY Ist 


66 West 12 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
GRamercy 7-8464 




















AMERICAN AGADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 


For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 


\ CARNEGIE HALL e NEW YORK IY, N. Y. yj 
\ 4 




















Four Theatres 


THe CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 


THE CREST THEATRE 


Wildwood Crest, N. J. 


The Studio at Cape May 

The Showshop at Wildwood 
7TH SEASON @ 11 WEEKS @ OPENS JUNE 25 
Unique opportunity for apprentices © Two stock 
theatres of your own plus a chance to earn parts in 
the professional producti & Gadus training 
© Unsurpassed seashore activities. 


LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING 
Address: The Cape Theatre, Cape May, N. J. 











THEATRE ARTS 





130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


for which please send Theatre 


Theatre 
Arts 


GIFT 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For new subscriptions only— Expires January 11th 


REGULAR RATE 
ee « £3.50 a Year 


I am enclosing $ 
Arts to the following friends: 





2 Gift Subscriptions 
~ - - $6.00 


Foreign or Canadian postage: 


$1 a year on each subscription 


Clip and Mail Blank 
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STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 


MARY FARRELL- YOUNG 


Assoc. Director 


WINTER-SPRING TERM 
JANUARY-MAY 1945 
START JANUARY 12th 


Registration Open Now 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 


Saturday Classes for High School 
Students and Children 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
IN 
RADIO-BROADCASTING 
And Its Affiliated Activities 


CLASSES IN SINGING 
For Children, Adults and 
Professional Coaching 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


Day and Evening 
Classes 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


2 West 56th Street 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-2476 








MILTIADES 
BALLET STUDIOS 
BALLET — TOE — VARIATIONS 
Physical Exercises 
Morning and Evening Classes 


2 W. 56 St., N. Y. C. CO. 5=2476 





























WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Division of 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B.F.A. with major in speech and 
art and B.M. 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Macon, Georgia 
































BOWN ADAMS 


PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


VIRGINIA DALY 
Director 


ACTING °¢ Private work com- 
bined with weekly produc- 
tions on model stage. 


RADIO * Weekly stage broad- 
casts, auditions arranged with 
N.B.C. and C.B.S. 


TELEVISION * Contacts made 
directly after studio training. 


Members now appearing in 
Billy Rose’s Seven Lively Arts. 


Appointments made for Broad- 
way casting of new plays. 


WRITE FOR MONTHLY NEWS LETTER 
AND POLICY LIST 


10 West 74th Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
Trafalgar 7-4241 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap. 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 
included.) 

Plays and films reviewed in this issue 
are marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov, 8, 1939) now 
in its sixth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 


and good acting in Patrick Hamilton's 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 4 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by ugh Herbert 
in the Abbott manner. (George Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 
musicals, based on Lynn 


1943) sunniest dl! 
iggs’ play, with 


music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de! 


Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3 
1943) by Martin Vale provides Elisa 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bril- 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7, 1943) 
Mary Martin, a delicious, light-hearted’ 
Venus, in the Weill-Nash-Perelman-& 
Mille musical. (Cheryl Crawford) 


CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2, 1943) mod: 
ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera gaily 
interpreted by all-Negro cast. Words by 
Oscar Hammerstein II. (Billy Rose) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 6} 
1943) John van Druten’s radiant comedy | 
interpreted by Betty Field and Elliot 
Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28, 10944 
opulent musical enlivened by Cole Porte 
songs and the irresistible antics of Bobby 
Clark. (Michael Todd) 

Continued second page following 
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arts 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS, Editor 


Associate Editors: 
ROSAMOND GILDER 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 
ASHLEY DUKES, 

English Editor 


Assistant Editors: 


HILDA REIS 
WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 WEST S6TH STREET 
NEW YORK Ig, NEW YORK 


LONDON 


THEATRE ARTS 
2 LADBROKE ROAD, W, II 


THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly 
by Theatre Arts, Inc., at 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y., U.S.A. Reén- 
tered as second-class matter, October 28, 
1939, at the postoffice at New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Concord, N. H. 
Copyright, 1944, by Theatre Arts, Inc. 


The editors are glad to receive manu- 
scripts, but they cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for their safety. Unsolicited 
manuscript, unaccompanied by postage, 
cannot be returned. 


YEARLY: $3.50; FOREIGN: $4.50. 
SINGLE COPY: 35¢; BRITAIN 2/6 
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See for Yourself (Continued) 

JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 
(March 14) the Werfel-Behrman intri- 
guing fantasy of a world at war. Cast 
headed by Oscar Karlweis and Louis 
Calhern. (Theatre Guild) 


CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (April 5) 
farce and foolery in a Tucson boarding 
house, dramatized by the Epsteins. Period 
set (1916) by Howard Bay. (Edward 
Gross) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musical 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis. 
With Gertrude Niesen. (David J. Wolper) 


THE SEARCHING WIND (April 12) by 
Lillian Hellman deals with the pre-war 
attitude of a ‘man of good will’ and its dis- 
astrous consequences. (/ierman Shumlin) 


HATS OFF TOICE (June 22) with Freddie 
Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirtz) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) whole- 
sale murder by Agatha Christie, with 
Halliwell Hobbes, Estelle Winwood and 
eight other victims. (Shuberts and Albert 
de Courville) 

SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 1) con- 
ventional farce with all the trimmings. 
(Howard Lang) 


CATHERINE WAS GREAT (Auzg. 2) a 
spectacle written by Mae West and with 
that lady in the title role. Directed by Roy 
Hargrave; settings by Howard Bay. (M1- 
chael Todd) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21) a gay oper- 
etta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Balanchine dances. 
(Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) The American 
Negro Theatre’s production of Philip 
Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a fine 
cast. With Hilda Simms and Frederick 
O'Neal. (Wildberg) 

SOLDIER’S WIFE (Oct. 4) Martha Scott 
and Myron McCormick in Rose Franken’s 
tale of a soldier’s return from the wars. 
(W. B. Meloney) 


REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19) John van 
Druten, as writer and director, makes a 
heartwarming play of Kathryn Forbes’ 
stories. Admirably performed by Mady 
Christians, Joan Tetzel, Oscar Homolka, 
in George Jenkins’ effective sets. (Rodgers 
and Hammerstein) 


* SNAFU (Oct. 25) a George Abbott comedy 
of an ex-serviceman. (George Abbott) 

THE PERFECT MARRIAGE (Oct. 26) 
written and directed by Samson Raphael- 
With Miriam Hopkins and Victor 
Set by Oliver Smith. (Cheryl Craw- 


—_ 


* 


son, 

Jory. 
ford) 
EMBEZZLED HEAVEN (Oct. 31) drama- 
tization of Franz Werfel’s novel by Ladi- 
slaus Bus-Fekete and Mary Helen Fay. 

With Ethel Barrymore and Albert Basser- 
Iden Payne, director. (Theatre 


* 


man. B. 
Guild) 
HARVEY (Nov. 1) comedy by Mary Coyle 
Chase with Frank Fay and Josephine Hull. 
Directed by Antoinette Perry. (Brock 
Pemberton) 

IN BED WE CRY (Nov. 14) dramatiza- 

tion of Ilka Chase's novel with the author 

in the cast. Directed by the producer. 

(John C. Wilson) 

*SADIE THOMPSON (Nov. 16) musical 
version of Rain, with June Havoc. Lyrics 
by Howard Dietz and music by Vernon 
Duke. Directed by Rouben Mamoulian, 


- 


> 


who was also co-author of the book. Boris 
Aronson, scenery; Motleys, costumes. (A. 
P. Waxman) 














“An urbane, literate and completely charming 
play — delightful theatre, brilliantly produced.” 
— Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


THE LATE 





GEORGE APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
& GEO. S. KAUFMAN 


Based on Mr. Marquand’s 
Pulitzer Prize Novel 


Staged by Mr. KAUFMAN 


45 St. E. of B’y CH 4-4256 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


LYCEUM 
Eves. 8:40 
















CHERYL CRAWFORD presenss 


MARY MARTIN 
Botts 











Music by KURT WEILL 


Pe gad by Lyrics 
OGDEN OGDE 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
Staged by ELIA KAZA 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


Assoc. producer JOHN WILDBERG . 












mi 4th YEAR 





“The best wzietom, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of the season.” 
Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
VIOLA BRENT 
HUMPHREYS KEATS SARGENT 
Staged by SHEPARD TRAUBE 


BIJOU THEATRE 


45th St. West of Broadway 


including Sunday at 8:40 


Evenin 
ednesday & Saturday at 2:40 


Matinees 












































——2"2 YEARI—— 





"BERGNER IS MAGNIFICENT.” — Life Magazine 
ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 


ELISABETH 
BERGNER 


"SEE IT BY ALL MEANS.” 
— Garland, Journal-Americaon 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with ONSLOW STEVENS 


BOOTH beens. -_ ghey “ Bway 


Moti dA. 











y & Saturday 2:40 
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EY (Nov. 27) 
adaptation of John Marquand’s novel by 
George S. Kaufman and the author. With 
Leo G. Carroll; Mr. Kaufman directing, 
(Max Gordon) 


WALK HARD (Nov. 30) dramatization by 


* THE LATE GEORGE APLE 


Abram Hill of Len Zinberg’s novel. Walk 
Hard — Talk Loud. (American Negro 
Theatre) 


HAND IN GLOVE (Dec. 4) Gerald Savory’s 
novel, Hughie Roddis, dramatized by Mr, 
Savory and Charles K. Freeman. Directed 
by James Whale; set by Sam Leve. With 
Viola Roache, Victor Beecroft. (Arthur 
Edison) 

A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6) Paul Os. 
born’s adaptation of John Hersey’s novel, 
With Fredric March and Margo. (Leland 
Hayward) 

THE SEVEN LIVELY ARTS (Dec. 7) 
review with sketches by Moss Hart, Nor- 
man Corwin, songs by Cole Porter, and 
Igor Stravinsky ballet. Scenery by Nor- 
man Bel Geddes. With Beatrice Lillie, 
Bert Lahr, Anton Dolin, Alicia Markova, 
(Billy Rose) 

DARK HAMMOCK, melodrama by Regi- 
nald Denham and Mary Orr, Denham 
directing. Settings by Samuel Leve, cos- 
tumes by Kermit Love. With Elissa 
Landi, Mary Wickes and Arthur Hunni- 
cut. (Meyer Davis and Sam H. Grisman) 


CLOSED 


VIOLET (Oct. 24 — Nov. 11) 

ROBIN HOOD (Nov. 6-18) 

THE MAN WHO HAD ALL THE LUCK (Nov, 
23-25) 

* RHAPSODY (Nov. 22 — Dec. 2) 

GYPSY BARON (Nov. 14 — Dec. 10) 

*THE STREETS ARE GUARDED (Nov. 20- 
Dec. 9) 

STAR TIME (Sept. 12—Dec. 9) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


DEAR RUTH, a comedy by Norman 
Krasna. Moss Hart, directing; Frederick 
Fox, set. (Joseph M. Hyman, Bernard 
Hart, Moss Hart) 


LITTLE WOMEN, holiday revival at the 
City Center of Marian de Forest’s adapta- 
tion of the Alcott novel. (Eddie Dowling 
and Gus Shirmer, Jr.) 


ERRAND FOR BERNICE, a three-charac- 
ter comedy with Gertrude Lawrence, 
written and directed by Jacques Deval. 
(Gilbert Miller and Charles G. Stewart) 


LAFFING ROOM ONLY, the new Olsen 
& Johnson madhouse with tunes and 
lyrics by Burton Lane, dances by Robert 
Alton, sets by Stewart Chaney. (Shuberts, 
Olsen & Johnson) 


SOPHIE HALENCZIK, AMERICAN, 
Rose C. Feld’s New Yorker stories, drama- 
tized by George Ross and Miss Feld, with 
Katina Paxinou as the Czech matriarch. 
Directed by Michael Gordon; set by 
Samuel Leve. (Meyer Davis and George 
Ross) 


THE HASTY HEART, a war play by John 
Patrick. Directed by Bretaigne Windust; 
hospital set by Raymond Sovey. (Lindsay 
and Crouse) 


ON THE TOWN, musical comedy with 
book by Adolph’ Green, Betty Comden, 
Jerome Robbins (c horeographer), Leonard 
Bernstein (composer) also assisted on 
script. John LaTouche lyrics; Oliver 
Smith sets; George Abbott direction. 
(Paul Feigay and Oliver Smith) 


THE TEMPEST, adapted and directed by 
roe Webster. With Vera Zorina, 
Canada Lee, Arnold Moss. Set by the 
Motleys. (Cheryl Crawford) 

















SING OUT, SWEET LAND, musical Amer- THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


v. 27 “ ‘Hervey’ is ene ef these blessed theatri- icana written and staged by Walter Kerr, 
rel by cal events . . . has Vepeewanner og ed tnfinite with Elie Siegmeister score. Dances by 
With > .- - Sar aes amar Charles Weidman and Doris Humphrey; 
Cting, — BARNES, Herald Tribune sets by Albert Johnson; costumes by 

Lucinda Ballard. With Alfred Drake, 


Burl Ives. (Theatre Guild) 
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y Mr. ful and dramatic picture cf a Chinese | 
ected 6@ av family’s slow rise to anger against the Jap 
With ay CHA el : invaders. With Walter Huston, Aline | 
rthur a new comedy DYN Be Te MacMahon and Katherine Hepburn. 
, MGM) 
ith 
1 Os. “naa by AN | FAREWELL MY LOVELY, Edward Dmvy- | 
ovel, trvk’s absorbing thriller from the Ray- 
eland ‘ Steieenccl mond Chandler novel. With Dick Powell 
E. of B’way. Eve’s 8:40 well cast as a small-time detective. (RAO) 
. 2) 48th ST. THEATRE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 HAIL THE CONOUERING HERO, Pres- 
Nor- ——— ton Sturges once more proves that slap- 
© stick, sentiment and social commentary 
Nor- mix happily in the hands of an expert. 
illie, “AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT!” Paramount) | 
— — BARNES, Herald Trib. | NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART, 
ALFRED de LIAGRE. J Clifford Odets’ moody and evocative tilm 
Regi- - see ere version of the Richard Llewellyn novel, 
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KLAWOOD P. DOWD, an amiable, dipsy gentleman enacted by Frank Fay, 
above, gazes fondly at Harvey, the invisible six-foot white rabbit who play ; ' 
the title role in Brock Pemberton’s new production, by Mary Covle Chase. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


SYMBOL OF LASTING PEACE 
—TELEVISION RESEARCH 
UNDERGROUND 


N THE cover of this issue Major 

Joppolo raises the American flag 
over the liberated town of Adano in the 
play version of John Hersey’s novel. It 
is a hopeful symbol for the coming year, 
for Major Joppolo (Fredric March plays 
him in the Paul Osborn dramatization 
of A Bell for Adano) is a man of wisdom, 
a man of understanding, who, following 
in the wake of military conquest, at- 
tempts to restore civilized living after 
the negation of civilization which is war. 
With the Allied armies moving into Ger- 
many, with the American flag once more 
flying over the Philippines, 1945 opens 
to martial music but with the hope of 
peace not too far distant. In that peace 
to come, the theatre, the movies, radio, 
television, have a tremendous role to 
play. The task of readjustment — in- 
dividual, civic, national — can be, in- 
deed will be, enormously assisted by 
these international arts of communica- 
tion. The theatre the world over is one. 
Its great writers belong to all stages, its 
great living artists are equally at home 
in Moscow, London or New York. The 
theatre has fought the war creditably. 





BILLY ROSE, portrayed in a rela- 
tively tranquil pose by the satirical 
pen of Wynn, may well become a 
tycoon of the serious drama as well 
as of the colossal spectacle. His 
current venture, The Seven Lively 
Arts, brings him dangerously close 
to the highbrow while giving the arts 
a good-natured ribbing. 


* 

GI DEMAND for names in hit 
shows playing overseas is taking 
Broadway to the foxholes. Peggy 
Wood, one of the leading lights of 
Blithe Spirit on the Main Stem, is 
starring in it abroad, while Patricia 
Peardon is doing Funior Miss, Benny 
Baker is heading the cast of Nothing 
but the Truth and Sam Levene is 
in Three Men on a Horse. 
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A THEATRE exhibition, filled with 
nostalgia for those who discovered 
Shakespeare in the theatre of the 
first decades of this century, is on 
view at the Museum of the City of 
New York. Dedicated to The Soth- 
erns, E. A., E. H., and Fulia Mar- 
lowe, it presents many photographs 
as well as costumes, prompt books 
and memorabilia of all sorts given to 
the Museum by Miss Marlowe. Julia 
Marlowe herself emerged from retire- 
ment toappear briefly at the opening. 
€ 


OVERSEAS NOTES: Tobacco Road 
has finally reached Sweden. It was 
produced at the Gothenburg City 
Theatre in November with great 
success. . . . Australia, which usu- 
ally buys shows —it has recently 
acquired The Voice of the Turtle — 
is exporting a play to New York this 
season, Lady in Danger, by Max 
Afford. . . . From Paris comes word 
of the reopening of the Comédie- 
Frangaise with Raimu in Le Malade 
Imaginaire, a gala event attended 
by General de Gaulle. 


e 
BARBED WIRE THEATRE (see 
Lt. Klaas in the December 1944 is- 
sue) is in the news again with a UP 
report of the return of Lt. Cecil B. 
Fischer, a wounded prisoner-of-war. 
He brings with him the script of Hit 
the Bottle, a musical comedy that 
brought laughter to captured Air 
Force officers in a German prison 
camp. ‘Maybe it will be banned in 
Boston’, Lt. Fischer remarked, ‘but 
the show was a rousing success over 
there.’ 
a 

BRIAN AHERNE, touring Italy on 
the USO circuit with The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, was recently as- 
tonished to hear himself speaking 
perfect Italian! The occasion was a 
showing in Rome of the film Captain 
Fury which Aherne made seven years 
ago. Italian dialogue has been dub- 
bed in for the export trade. 
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This is the moment to rededicate itself 
to the construction of a lasting peace. 


dps EPIc of France’s resistance 
against the German invaders con- 
tinues to unfold. The latest chapter con- 
cerns television engineers working for 
the Germans in a plant outside Paris. 
One group of scientists had been set to 
experimenting with improved methods 
of telecasting. As their researches 
proved more successful they concealed 
the extent of their progress from the 
invaders, telling them only that the work 
was not yet ready for exhibition. 

And so, while Paris was being liber- 
ated, its streets still a battleground, the 
Germans were locked out of the plant 
for half a day while French engineers as- 
tonished their own people and Allied ob- 
servers with a demonstration of tele- 
vision pictures far better than any in 
current usage. They were broadcasting 
1050-line images, compared to the 525 
of American standards. These pictures, 
besides providing considerably more vis- 
ual information, had additional advan- 
tages: flicker was perceptibly reduced; 
fast motion could be recorded without 
blurring; the edges of the picture were 
sharp and clearly defined. In other ways, 
too, the French showed their visitors a 
thing or two: electronic focussing, for in- 
stance, to replace the crude rule-of-thumb 
variety still in operation in this country. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
reported these findings with glee. It was. 
one more argument in their case for 
the establishment here of higher televi- 
sion standards. It is also one more feather 
in the cap of resistance triumphant. 





Holiday Goods 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


F QUANTITY means anything in the theatre, then 1945 should prove 
I auspicious. Broadway has reached the saturation point; every 
theatre is filled, every box-office running over. The mildest success 
turns overnight into the maddest triumph. Among those who are 
foolish enough to care about the quality of the merchandise so lavishly 
displayed along the Rialto there is less cause for rejoicing. Broadway, 
suffering from a lack of theatres to house its hits, suffers also para- 
doxically enough from a singular lack of talents to make those hits 
important events in the theatre. Yet in spite of a prevalent medio- 
crity, Broadway has its moments. In the middle of blare and confusion 
of high pressure production and raucous salesmanship, it can produce 
as fresh and beguiling a musical as Ok/ahoma!, as sensitive and expert a 
comedy as The Voice of the Turtle or as humorous and kindly a folk 
tale as Remember Mama. It can even be successfully whimsical, as in 
the creation of Broadway’s own peculiar ha’nt, Harvey. 

For Christmas and New Year’s Eve consumption Harvey comes 
first among the mid-season’s offerings. Mary Chase dreamed him up, 
Brock Pemberton escorted him to Broadway, but it is Frank Fay as 
Elwood P. Dowd in person who evokes his all-but-visible presence on 
the stage. Mr. Fay can be seen doing it in the frontispiece of this issue, 
for Harvey is that tall white rabbit, six feet two with long sensitive 
ears who is coming through the door at Mr. Fay’s invitation. If you 
don’t see him, lay it to the fact that you are not in the proper holiday 
mood. Josephine Hull, who plays Elwood’s sister, has become so accus- 
tomed to having Harvey around the house that she does occasionally 
see him herself. Of course we must grant that Mrs. Hull is not an 
entirely trustworthy witness. She has been mixed up for years past in 
a confusion known as Arsenic and Old Lace. A lady who poisoned off 
elderly gentlemen for the kindly purpose of providing them with a 
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decent funeral would have no trouble in discerning a rabbit in someone 
else’s mind’s eye. The exact status of Harvey, (who, by the way is a 
Pooka, which of course explains everything, like the Snark being a 
Boojum), is left ultimately to the decision of the audience. Mrs. Chase 
merely presents an episode from the life of that amiable tippler, El- 
wood Dowd, at a moment when his sister Veta decides that the 
presence of Harvey is interfering with the matrimonial chances of her 
daughter Myrtle Mae. Veta’s attempts to have Elwood incarcerated 
in Chumley’s Rest form the matter, if any, of an evening’s pleasant 
entertainment. The moral, should anyone misguidedly insist on seek- 
ing one, lies in a general plea for kindliness. For Harvey, besides being 
the tallest of rabbits, is also the best of companions because he is the 
most understanding, tolerant and wise of creatures. 

Mrs. Chase’s odd combination of pixy imagination and Broadway 
hokum derives most of its charm from the performance of Frank Fay 
who steps from vaudeville to the legitimate stage in a role made for 
him in an actor’s heaven. As Elwood P. Dowd he can make effective 
use of every asset at his command; his odd personality, dreamy, de- 
tached, gently-pathetic, his expert technique trained by years of 
exercise on the vaudeville stage, his actor qualities of impersonation 
and projection. None of our comedians, except Victor Moore, can so 
nicely combine wit and pathos. He is master of understatement; past 
master of the gentle art of evocation. By a murmured word, a pause, a 
gesture, a mere glance of the eye, he can convey a fund of meaning — 
usually, in his vaudeville days, of double meaning. In this play, he can 
even convey a tall white rabbit. Antoinette Perry has directed Harvey 
skilfully, allowing Mr. Fay latitude for his own individual methods. 
Since Elwood’s absorption in the companionship of Harvey allows Mr. 
Fay to do most of his acting when technically alone on the stage — 
Harvey being of course invisible to the audience’s duller senses — the 
one-man quality of his performance is entirely in keeping. He wanders, 
bemused, through the crude doings of the real world around him, 
courteous, abstracted, irresponsible, kindly. 

Josephine Hull gives him superb support. They are both denizens 
of the same mad-hatter castle, but whereas you can accept Frank Fay 
as a dreamer of dreams, a seer of strange sights, Mrs. Hull is superbly 
concrete. Her rotund figure — which is a delight in itself — her hats, 
her hand-bags, the disordered flurry in which she lives are not matters 
of vision. She arrives at her mad conclusions by the piecemeal prac- 
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THE LATE GEORGE APLEY, with Leo G. Carroll in the title role, brings 
John Marquand’s Boston Brahmin to the stage. The dramatization is by 
Marquand and George S. Kaufman, set and costumes by Stewart Chaney. 








Fred Fehi 





SADIE THOMPSON 


June Havoc, as Sadie, makes her shock entrance, to the delight of the bored 


Marines on Pago Pago, in a very different South Seas from the one now in 
the news. Sergeant Tim O’Hara is played and sung by James Newill while 
Daniel Cobb and Norman Lawrence portray the other two admiring warriors 
in the new musical version of Rain. Marshalled under Rouben Mamoulian’s 
baton for the tricky task of turning a somewhat dated drama into a Broad- 
way super-musical were Vernon Duke for the score, Howard Dietz for lyrics 
and book (in which latter task he co-authored with Mamoulian), Boris 
Aronson for the settings, Motley for costumes. The particular brightly- 
striped attair worn here by Miss Havoc as well as Sadie’s other garments 
were, to quote the program credit, * from studies by Azadia Newman for her 
painting of “‘Sadie Thompson”’’. The whole production sponsored by A. P. 
Waxman with its large chorus, its jungle ballet by Edward Caton, its lush 
display of native dress, and undress, its tric ky produc tion numbers — has all 
the earmarks of a Broadw ay success, even though the judicious might find 
fault with its very superabundance and lack of coherent style. 


BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


ticality of her mind. In each section it makes sense, fitted together it 
spells confusion thrice confounded. As a middle-aged, middle-western 
mother, contending with a daft brother, a homely daughter and the 
staff of a disorganized insane asylum, Mrs. Hull adds another charac- 
ter to her repertory of Hokinson-cum-Bedlam ladies, a list which in- 
cludes the unforgettable mother in You Can’t Take It With You and 
Aunt Abby in Arsenic and Old Lace. 

Still in holiday mood, the town welcomed George Abbott’s pro- 
duction of Snafu (by Louis Solomon and Harold Buchman), a light- 
minded treatment of a serious theme which manages to keep the 
laughs rolling by a plentiful display of slapstick and nonsense. The 
title, politely translated, means in army lingo: Situation Normal — 
All Fouled Up. Though slightly overemphatic, the expression is not 
ill-adapted to the technique of farce-comedy in general and the 
current Abbott romp in particular. The normal situation here is that 
of a father and mother awaiting the return of a soldier son. The con- 
fusions arise from the fact that the homecoming hero is being ‘ sepa- 
rated’ from the army because the Marine Corps has just discovered 
that this tough, young jungle-fighter sergeant is technically a child. 
The Sarge is naturally indignant, the parents confused, the teacher 
alarmed. When a fellow marine arrives the usual complications and 
misunderstandings ensue, all in traditional vein, but with every now 
and then a curious note of poignancy. For the fact is that the predica- 
ment of youngsters metamorphosed before their time into fighting 
men is not in itself funny. Yet Snafu manages to treat it as broad farce 
without offence. This is due in good measure to Billy Redfield’s inter- 
pretation of the role of the youthful sergeant. His Ronald has a win- 
ning quality at once boyish and mature, awkward yet self-reliant. 


The Theatre Guild, in good artistic and financial fettle thanks to its 
current successes — Oklahoma! and Facobowsky and the Colonel in New 
York, Othello on the road — opened its twenty-seventh season with a 
resplendent production. It brought Ethel Barrymore, the Great Lady 
of the American Theatre, to town in a new play prepared with loving 
care and presented with dignity and formality. Though Miss Barry- 
more impersonates nothing more important than an elderly cook, the 
theme of Embezzled Heaven is an exalted one. Essentially it is the saga 
of man’s search for salvation, expressed in terms of one old woman’s 
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life. Aunt Teta, the cook in the household of a nobleman living near 
Prague, attempts to buy her way into heaven by educating her 
nephew for the priesthood. As things turn out she is royally cheated by 
that lively rapscallion, whose sins are finally exposed. Teta then goes 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, where from the lips of the Pope himself she 
learns the difference between a humble and a loving heart and an 
unscrupulous will-to-be-saved. Aunt Teta’s story is told in a series of 
scenes dramatized by L. Bush-Fekete and Mary Helen Fay from 
Franz Werfel’s novel. Its mood and meaning have been admirably 
caught by Stewart Chaney’s sets (see THEATRE ARTS, November 1944) 
which provide striking contrasts between the practical, the spiritual 
and the exalted in the kitchen, churchyard and Vatican scenes. 

The role of Teta must surely be the longest in the current theatre. 
It is no wonder that Miss Barrymore, subject like lesser mortals to 
colds and fevers, should have been forced to lay off for a while shortly 
after the play opened. With the exception of a few brief moments Miss 
Barrymore is on stage continuously from the rise of the curtain to its 
fall. The other characters appear only briefly in relation to the central 
figure. None of them carries through the whole play. This, with 
Miss Barrymore’s tendency to hold centre-stage, turns Embezzled 
Heaven into something of a one-woman show. The only personality the 
authors have enlarged upon is Aunt Teta and she herself seems one- 
dimensional, a selfish, self-centred woman with a single obsession — 
to assure her own comfort in the hereafter. 

Miss Barrymore, though she is, as always, lovely to look at and 
arresting in her frank theatricality, does little to enrich the part emo- 
tionally or to build into it any overtones of compassion. Even in her 
final conversion Teta seems unregenerate, though the noble outline of 
Albert Basserman’s Pope lifts the scene for moments into a larger 
dimension. Mr. Basserman comes to the New York stage from his 
leading position in the German theatre after a long interlude in some of 
Hollywood’s better films. He has the presence, the authority, the 
assured ease of a master. His voice is fitted to his stature, but his 
accent, though not inappropriate for the role, is sufficiently marked to 
be somewhat distracting. B. Iden Payne, who directed for the Guild, 
had difficulty welding a variety of talents headed by such seasoned 
veterans as Miss Barrymore and Mr. Basserman, into a cohesive 
whole. The writing of the play as well as its acting and direction have 
tended to make of it a series of vignettes. 
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The Late George Apley, another dramatization of a novel, a form of 
playwriting in which the season abounds, is also a ‘star vehicle’ 
though not as overwhelmingly so as Embezzled Heaven. Stewart 
Chaney again provides the visible world in which this ultra Bostonian, 
this super-Brahmin family of thirty years ago comes to life. The draw- 
ing room on Beacon Street, gleaming softly in its restrained elegance, 
is the essence of Boston’s best. It registers the fact that the family 
dates back to a time when the culture it represented was an active 
force, not the travesty its present head has made of it. The play, dram- 
atized by the author and George S. Kaufman (who also directed), 
starts out with something of the zest of a Back Bay Life with Father. 
The jokes, though mild, crackle along pleasantly; the 1912 costumes 
are in themselves a joke on most of the adults in the audience, who 
will remember wearing or seeing their elders wear the shirtwaist and 
long skirts, the high buttoned shoes, the befeathered hats of an un- 
graceful era. As the evening wears on, the inanity of Mr. George 
Apley’s processes of thought becomes stifling. When the emphasis of 
the play veers toward the young people’s tenuous love affairs, its 
sentimentality increases while its laughter dies away. 

Leo G. Carroll contributes much toward the evening’s entertain- 
ment by a suave performance that, while faithfully interpreting a 
caricature, keeps it well within the bounds of credibility. His deline- 
ation is beautifully detailed. His small, rather tentative movements, 
his gently inquiring expression, present the portrait of a kindly, weak 
man who has neither the mental ability nor the moral force to} pene- 
trate beyond the surface of the world into which he was born. Janet 
Beecher as his wife is fresh, direct and well within the picture. Indeed, 
the whole cast has taken kindly to the stately minuet of Beacon 
Street living, and even Margaret Dale’s rather obvious high comedy 
style is a legitimate interpretation of the eccentric, sharp-tongued 
relative that even the best families often harbor in their midst. 


The return of Laurence Stallings with The Streets Are Guarded 
(presented by John C. Wilson and directed by John Haggott) was an 
event in the theatre more hopeful in prospect than in performance. 
Mr. Stallings has not forgotten World War I in which he fought and 
about which he wrote (with Maxwell Anderson) in What Price Glory? 
He can still reflect at intervals the compulsions and raucous humor of 
fighting men; he can build an uproarious scene, create atmosphere, 
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hold attention. In The Streets Are Guarded he presents a more complex 
theme than in his earlier war play but he does it within a less soundly 
dramatic structure. He is concerned with two elements in the multiple 
pattern of war. On the one hand is the suggestion of supernatural 
experience — the mystic savior who appears in answer to prayer; on 
the other the democratic principle of leadership — the group which 
becomes an effective fighting unit only after it has gone through 
the process of seeking out and accepting a leader from its own body. 

Most of the action of The Streets Are Guarded takes place in an 
abandoned Dutch planter’s house on a Jap-surrounded Pacific island, 
a locale admirably designed by Lee Simonson. Half-a-dozen sailors 
and airmen are marooned there in imminent danger of capture. One of 
their number, devoutly religious, prays for help and is apparently 
answered by the sudden appearance of a lone Marine. How the group 
finds the leader it needs in this youth, an enlisted man like the others, 
but with experience and latent capacity, is the main concern of the 
play. There is much talk, a great deal of it not in Mr. Stallings’ best 
vein; the action bogs down in a confusion of counter-currents, in 
technical discussions, in unbelievable incidents. The material is 
difficult and the actors and the director himself have not entirely 
clarified it. But there is much that is theatrically effective: Phil Brown 
as the Marine gives a sensitive performance while George Matthews, 
playing the B’sun’s Mate, keeps things moving with his vigorous 
presentation of a tough guy, full of racy talk and broad action. 

The South Pacific island of W. Somerset Maugham’s short story, 
‘Miss Thompson’, is a long cry in time and mood, if not in geographic 
distance, from the jungle battleground that the words South Pacific 
conjure up in our minds today. It would indeed be difficult to imagine 
two shows with less in common than Stallings’ war play and Rouben 
Mamoulian’s mammoth production of Sadie Thompson though both 
are set against the waving palms and tropic colors of the South Seas. 
A. P. Waxman presents this musical version of John Colton’s and 
Clemence Randolph’s Rain but it is Mr. Mamoulian as part author of 
the book, director and supervisor who is chiefly responsible. In spite of 
this unified command, Sadie Thompson remains chaotic, a medley of 
styles, an opulent confusion. Part grand opera, part musical comedy, 
part straight play, it is sectionally pleasing without ever being satisfy- 
ing as a whole. Rain, whatever its value as a play, does not prove itself 
a valid scenario for a musical comedy. 
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THE STREETS ARE GUARDED 


Laurence Stallings’ play of the second World War gives Broadway theatre- 
goers a chance to enjoy a Lee Simonson set. The scene is a plantation house 
on a Pacific island, inhabited temporarily by an assortment of U.S. military 
and naval personnel, a marine (Phil Brown) who appears mysteriously from 
the Pacific wastes, and a Dutch nurse played by Jeanne Cagney. This 
production of John C. W ‘Ison’ s has been given a musical score composed by 
Tom Bennett. Mr. Simonson’s sets have a stirring, luminous quality which 
establishes the tropic locale and helps to carry 
mysticism which playwright Stallings has given to his second play about a 
world at war and men who are doing the ‘beefing’ and the dying. 
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ERRAND FOR BERNICE 


Gertrude Lawrence, who has long been away at the war, returns in Jacques 
Deval’s newest comedy, Errand for Bernice. Last seen as Liza Elliott, the 
frustrated Lady in the Dark, Miss Lawrence now enacts the role of an Army 
Nurse home on a spree after duty in the Pacific. Raymond Sovey designed 
the hotel suite at the Mark Hopkins in San Francisco which sets the action, 
and Wendell Cory and Stephen Bekassy, respectively childhood sweetheart 
and romantic Swiss, make the triangle in a cast of three. 
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The things that have been added beside Vernon Duke’s music and 
Howard Dietz’s lyrics, the bevy of pretty girls in sarongs, the ‘natives’ 
with flowers behind their ears, the tremendous jungle orgy in the best 
Broadway-Hollywood style contribute nothing original or appropriate 
to the saga of Sadie Thompson. June Havoc as that unfortunate 
heroine does a sound piece of work, touching in the dramatic sections 
and engagingly tough in the brassy sequences. Her voice is insuff- 
cient for the demands of the music and she has very little projection, 
but with this exception she gives a creditable performance. Lansing 
Hatfield makes a good operatic Reverend Davidson, while Zolya 
Talma plays Mrs. Davidson straight, all of which illustrates the curi- 
ous mixture of styles in Mr. Mamoulian’s concoction. Boris Aronson 
has provided the settings. The chief scene, of Trader Horn’s Veranda, 
can be seen in the October issue of THEATRE ARTS but it takes a visit to 
the theatre to behold this solid edifice melt into the air, as though 
enchanted, while a jungle scene slowly takes form under the audi- 
ence’s eyes. Mr. Aronson’s palate is as always opulent; his jungle has 
something of the imaginative quality of Rousseau’s modern primi- 
tives. Had the dancing and the costumes fitted this mood something 
rich and effective might have developed. The disappointment in 
Sadie Thompson is that it never quite comes off. 

Except for the fact that it cost a quarter million —so the 
knowing ones whisper — there is very little to be said for Rhapsody. 
Produced by Blevins Davis and Mrs. Dresselhuys, it employed in 
the making a phalanx of talented people who, apparently, all can- 
celled each other out. A stupid book about Casanova, badly directed 
by David Lichine, provided. the continuity on which was strung a 
succession of Fritz Kreisler’s lovely melodies. These, together with 
one or two spirited dances composed by Lichine and some effective 
Oliver Smith settings (particularly a prison scene built and painted in 
the grand style of eighteenth-century stage design and the ballroom at 
Schoenbrunn, both trickily lighted by Stanley McCandless), were the 
chief pleasures in an evening of wasted time, talent and money. 

John C. Wilson, one of the season’s busiest producers, took time 
out from the success of Bloomer Girl and the serious intent of The 
Streets Are Guarded to produce and direct Ilka Chase in her own 
dramatization of her novel, In Bed We Cry. A flimsy and second-rate 
piece of pseudo-sophistication, the play may appeal to those who 
find in the advertising pages of the slick magazine their ideal design 
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for living. Concerned with the singularly uninteresting love-life of a 
woman who has made a successful career for herself in the beauty- 
parlor business, Miss Chase never succeeds in making any of her 
puppets credible in the writing nor do the actors fare much better in 
their performances. As a comedy of bad manners it lacks humor, 
though it does on occasion become unintentionally comic. 

There is very little comedy, intentional or otherwise, in the new 
Samson Raphaelson play, The Perfect Marriage, in which Miriam 
Hopkins and Victor Jory are starred and which Cheryl Crawford 
produced. Like Miss Chase’s opus, it is concerned with the marital 
difficulties of a remarkably unenlightened if well-dressed and well- 
housed pair, who are celebrating the tenth anniversary of their perfect 
marriage. To their surprise and grief, they find that the sands of time 
have smothered romance. Whereupon they try the usual stage gadget, 
jealousy, as a cure. Each philanders with a convenient opposite num- 
ber. The results are foreordained: quarrels — reconciliation — curtain. 
The only trouble with this type of formula play is that it requires 
consummate writing and acting, neither of which are forthcoming. 


Also Ran: Only one of the half-dozen plays that made their brief 
appearance on Broadway’s all-too-friendly shores during the pre- 
Thanksgiving rush presented even a fleeting interest. The Man Who 
Had All the Luck, by Arthur Miller, a first play by a new writer, had 
sufficient promise to hold out hope for better things to come. The 
material was unhackneyed, the characters vivid, there was imagi- 
nation in their presentation. The other short-run plays deserved no 
more attention than they received. Pauline Lord’s brief appearance in 
Sleep, My Pretty One was a sad reminder of great theatre moments 
past and gone. The unforgettable Pauline Lord of Anna Christie, 
They Knew What They Wanted, Mariners, was absent, as well she 
might be, from the foolish doings of Charlcie and Oliver Garrett’s 
murderous fable. Owen Davis’ play, No Way Out, supposedly an 
arraignment of medical ‘ethics’, was another disappointment; the 
veteran playwright failed to construct a viable plot around his central 
theme. Like Violet, a comedy by Whitfield Cook which tossed all the 
unemployed child actors in town into one scrambled plot, it lasted for 
less than a week in a city where the theatre shortage is becoming as 
acute as the crises in good theatre. 
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Every Day Is Christmas 
OSCAR SERLIN 


on’T call it theatre when you’re parked in Sardi’s. If you’re 
D talking about Broadway, don’t call it theatre. Call it show busi- 
ness, entertainment, medicine show, fabrication, hippodrome, carny 
con, midway or grab-bag distraction, but don’t call it theatre. 

When the chefs of the true theatre serve you, yours is a bountiful 
portion of an emotional and intellectual feast. The memory becomes 
a part of your bloodstream for you don’t forget experiences that wrap 
you in poetry, music, beauty, vitality and the eternal verities; that 
arouse your imagination, compassion, nobility, hope, love or exuber- 
ant humor. Tha?’s the theatre. Every day is Christmas. 

You won’t find much of it around just now, for as matters stand 
today the doughboys of Broadway don’t want to lose any more time 
‘producing’ than it takes to reach into the wagon and whip out their 
peddler’s pack of shimmer, dazzle, aphrodisiac and gunshots — not, 
mind you, overlooking the embellishment of low lights, schmaltzy 
lullabies and a soupgon of grind. 

Do you wonder how it is that these Times Square Wallingfords 
keep open for business? Well, there’s a war on, there’s too much money 
floating around. Values are cockeyed. A lot of people are going to the 
theatre today for the same reason they’re going to antique shows at the 
Waldorf, buying caviar at Gristede’s, or walking into Hattie Car- 
negie’s in their overalls, with that moola smoking in their jeans. 

The couple that used to scratch to extract $1.50 from the weekly 
budget for a neighborhood movie and for entertainment is becoming 
acquainted now with the plushy superiority of the Broadway bazaars 
dealing in corporeal actors. True, they still don’t demand much more 
than the movie type of story and the movie thrill, uncensored, but 
they don’t mind paying more for it. 

When I started on Broadway in 1928, a one-set play could be done 
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for a borrowing. My first show represented a cash outlay of $2100. 
The same debut-opus today would cost many times that much — 
and you can use the approximation as a barometer of audiences as 
well. Money’s no object today, if you don’t complicate production 
with the exercise of taste or discrimination. And, indeed, why bother? 
How many producers are going to wear themselves out with dramatic 
imagination or gropings for sincere delineation of humor and charac- 
ter, of the revelation of human beings, when all they need to start 
lines forming at the box-offices are rewrites of last season’s hits, or 
those of two seasons ago, or five — complete with ballet and ‘names’? 
The average audience today isn’t expected to sit through anything 
as prosaic as Ibsen, O’Neill, Shaw, Chekhov, Molnar, Shakespeare or 
O’Casey unless it first has been given ‘action’, ‘timing’, ‘pace’ or 
‘streamlining’ by some of our better experts in the manufacture of 
firecrackers. 

There is not one noteworthy experimental theatre in all of Man- 
hattan that can legitimately be called active and professional. The 
realtors and the racketeers see no profit in arty stuff. The 15% shy- 
sters are ‘agin’ it, the 10% absentee agents too busy, the cafe gang- 
sters too wise, the cigar store adventurers foresee insufficient personal 
agerandizement, the movie moguls won’t wait, the Dramatists Guild 
can’t get a quorum, and the unions just plain goddamit won’t. 

Meanwhile, the moment any potentially gifted writer bobs his 
head above water he is rushed out to Hollywood, where in no time at 
all he is protesting that he needs ‘a hundred thousand a year just to 
pay the income tax’. The writer who has learned how to say it hasn’t 
anything to say. The writer with magic vitality and an awareness of 
his time hasn’t any place to learn his complicated craft. 

George Freedley, a critic and historian of integrity, did a careful 
job of diagnosing the disease in his now famous article, ‘The Theatre 
Has Swallowed a Tapeworm’. In similar vein, some years ago, Joseph 
Verner Reed, the producer, enumerated the ills that beset him on 
Broadway. He needed a book to tell his full story. But neither Mr. 
Freedley nor Mr. Reed offered any hope. Unlike these gentlemen, I 
cannot get myself to believe that the militant young will give up so 
easily. I have become father confessor to dozens of young hopefuls 
— writers, directors, actors, designers, yes, and even press agents — 
who recognize, as I have, that for years the theatre, as we laughingly 
call it, has ostriched so pathetically that it has not gone beyond the 
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corner grocery stage. We recognize, too, that the older producers — 
those who once had ideals — have either been killed by too much 
‘21’ or have cynically sold out to sets of dishes and marriages on the 
stage. 

There’s a long, tough job ahead if we’re going to do anything to 
correct all this. It’s an educational job, and it’s going to require real 
skill, plus professional leadership, sweat and drive. Going to the 
theatre is a habit. It’s not something you decide to do because you 
have an evening free. I don’t think that we should try to compete with 
the Broadway trifles or explosions. Symphony doesn’t have to compete 
with jive, nor Picasso with a poster. 

We must woo the type of audience that wants good theatre and, 
when afforded the opportunity, will make a habit of it. The educa- 
tional strategy and tactics will be laborious, and the results will be 
discouragingly meagre at the outset. The ancient Broadway policy of 
‘If you don’t want it, the hell with you’ is going to require some dras- 
tic revision before the better type of prospect can be persuaded to 
believe that rea/ theatregoing is a habit suffused with compulsion, 
excitement and glowing rewards. Splenetic box-office men, draughty, 
decaying theatres, careless ushers and rapacious concessionaires must 
be liquidated or exported to the boardwalks. We won’t be able to 
afford them any moré. Adult human beings — the kind with more 
self-respect than resignation — don’t thrive on that sort of sadism. 

The theatre in a more genteel era — when what we called ‘the 
carriage trade’ inspired a more conscientious effort at amenity — was 
on the right path, I believe. We must try to reinculcate the zest and 
spirit, the thoughtfulness, of that approach. The theatre must re- 
main theatre. If we of the theatre don’t take the trouble, the theatre 
will pass completely into the hands of the moneyed monsters who 
have about as much interest in theatre as a rattlesnake has in Renoir. 

The ranks are woefully thin, but we are by no means lacking in 
men and women of real stature and vigorous talent to lead the crusade 
for inspiring contemporary expression behind the footlights. 

One creative force that has come to its finest fruition within the 
past two years is that of Oscar Hammerstein IJ. Mature, warm- 
hearted, imaginative and brilliantly gifted, Hammerstein is attaining 
his rightful place as an American theatre poet of almost heroic propor- 
tion. His influence in Carmen Fones and, with Richard Rodgers, in 
Oklahoma! has been tremendous. In their subsequent function as pro- 
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ducers of J Remember Mama they have again brought their consum- 
mate skills into gratifying focus. 

There is boundless hope for the future in the quality, love and 
wisdom of such veterans. Being true to their own affections and writ- 
ing and producing from the heart instead of from formula, these men 
are showing the way to achievement that enriches our theatre not 
only today, but tomorrow and always. 

From The Last Mile to The Searching Wind, a period covering 
nearly fifteen years, Herman Shumlin has been a producer who has 
maintained a consistently high standard. He has been fortunate, of 
course, in developing and working with the fine dramatist, Lillian 
Hellman. But the Hammersteins and the Rodgers, the Shumlins and 
the Hellmans can be multiplied by dozens if we stop thinking in terms 
of smash hits and movie rights. This can only be accomplished by do- 
ing plays of quality; by the establishment, fostering and provisioning 
of experimental theatres throughout the country; by the encourage- 
ment, guidance and economic support of young writers, and by the 
breaking down of union mistrusts founded largely on bona fide sus- 
picions bred through the years by irresponsible adventurers in the pro- 
ducers’ saddles. 

And for a starter, we have an imperative need of as many perma- 
nent repertory companies as are feasible, with the cooperation of the 
various creators to play as many of the standard classics as they can 
handle. These theatres would be the tryout laboratories for new writ- 
ers, directors, actors and designers concerned with an intelligent re- 
flection of our world. 

Which comes first, the chicken or the egg? Personally, I belong to 
the chicken school. First, we must attract back from Hollywood as 
many writers as we can, before they drift too far into their beachcomb- 
ing decline. Second, we must meet at the boat every returning soldier 
who has a contribution to make to society through the medium of the 
theatre. Third, we must educate our backers, benefactors and stage- 
struck brothers to a realization that the theatre can be made into a 
profitable business if we stick to an ideal and stop comparing it to the 
buzzer in the window that inveigles the carnival crowd. 

Fourth, we must have deep respect for our audiences and not 
patronize them. They’re much smarter than you think. Give them 
courageous, rewarding emotional experiences and Selznick-Sinatra 
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will get only the overflow. Stay with your audiences by giving them 
something they can’t get anywhere else. Propel them to heaven with 
enchantment and truth. Leave the false notes, the counterfeit cracks, 
to the Broadway picture panderers. 

We had the beginnings of a healthy theatre audience among the 
people who went to see the Provincetown Players, the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, the early Theatre Guild productions, Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory Company, the Group Theatre, Labor Stage and, 
above all, the very exciting, warm-hearted, wonderful audiences that 
started going to the Federal Theatre. 

Fifth, remember that this is 1945 and that we are living in an age 
of propaganda. American advertising is a highly developed art. Herr 
Schickelgruber and Dr. Goebbels learned too much from it and util- 
ized it for evil. We can adapt it for good by telling people about the 
wonderment of the theatre. We must do the job well, for we are com- 
peting with electronics, radio, motion pictures, television, Hollywood 
cheesecake, glamour names and luxury products. 

We also are competing with a type of audience that has been con- 
ditioned to believe in getting a lot fora little, which believes in 25-cent 
all-silk neckties, 10-cent sterling costume jewelry, 50-cent gold-filled 
fountain pens, Borax period furniture, coupons and trading stamps. 
They must be inculcated with a sense of the joyous values to be dis- 
covered in the theatre. If we make it attractive enough for them, they 
will remember what they saw and heard instead of trying to forget on 
escapist treadmills. And if we are successful, we will have a contem- 
porary theatre not only in New York but all over America. 

The spirited young need the nutrition of the theatre. We can aid 
them in the acquisition of joy, hope and belief in the future, and of the 
cultural habit of going to the theatre, where every day is Christmas. 
When that new day comes, the Broadway baboons will disappear with 
the trampled snow, the Lindy landsmans be swept back to their bagels 
and racing forms, and the young, with dynamite in their souls, 
courage in their hearts and juice in their veins, will reflect their world 


in their theatre! 
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Repertory at Last! 


The English Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


gee London stage is transformed out of knowledge, almost over- 
night, by the double opening of the Old Vic Company in Peer 
Gynt, Arms and the Man and Richard the Third, and the John Gielgud 
(H. M. Tennent) Company in Hamlet, Love for Love and The Circle. 
For both enterprises are repertory in the true sense. They make 
nightly changes of bill that nobody has attempted since Charles Froh- 
man’s season of nearly forty years ago. Their present groups of plays 
are planned to last them for an autumn, during which they have time 
to prepare and rehearse their next offerings at leisure. Leading players 
move in and out of the lead as dramatic occasion requires it, and not 
as public favor decrees. Theoretically, no doubt, the number of weekly 
performances of each work is determined by the proportion of box- 
office appeal; but this is the only part of the business where anticipa- 
tions are confounded. In practice and with such opening bills, the 
demand for each play is overwhelming, the box-office is besieged and 
the distribution is left to the management’s free choice. 

Everything, in fact, is just as imagined for a generation past by 
the planners of State or other controlled theatres; and this without 
waiting for the new, properly-equipped playhouses and stages which 
may be built expressly to meet the needs of repertory. Furthermore, 
London launches this pair of ventures at a time when a great part of 
Europe’s repertory theatres, State and Town alike, are shattered or 
silent. Continental leadership has passed. Nothing short of a regular 
arrival of fly-bombs during the hours of performance — a possibility 
that is still conceivable though remote — will prevent the present 
ventures from succeeding or the repertory system from becoming 
dominant, commercially as well as artistically. It is already possible 
to foresee the interesting but lesser role that will be assigned to the 
stages producing plays for the run. They will make some of the more 
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“WHY, I CAN SMILE and murder whiles I smile’: Laurence Olivier as 
King Richard III in the Old Vic repertory in London. The cast contains 
Harcourt Williams, Margaret Leighton and Dame Sybil Thorndike; direc- 
tion, John Burrell; costumes, Doris Zinkeisen; sets, Morris Kestelman. 





John Vickers 


PEER GYNT: ‘Thank you, dear, for all that you gave me; the thrashings 
and the kisses, too. . . .’ Ralph Richardson as Peer and Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike as his mother in the death scene of Ibsen’s poetic drama, presented by 
the Old Vic in repertory with Richard the Third and Arms and the Man. 











PEER GYNT OLD VIC PRODUCTION 


The Button Moulder (Laurence Olivier) tells the aged Peer Gynt (Ralph 
Richardson): ‘And therefore, my friend, you'll be melted down .. .” The 
—— acting version is a new translation especially prepared by Nene in 
Ginsbury for the Old Vic players. Tyrone Guthrie directs, with Herbert 
Menges conducting the orchestra in the full Grieg score. Decor and costumes 
are by Reece Pemberton, grouping and movement by Robert Helpmann, and 
the large cast has Joyce Redman as Solveig, Dame Sy bil Thorndike as Aase 
and Nicholas Hannen in several important smaller parts. Director Guthrie 
toured the provinces with Peer Gynt last summer and opened the New 
Theatre season with it during the peak of the robot-bombing when most 
london theatres were closed. The Council for the Encouragement of Music 
and the Arts, Britain’s dynamic agency for building and maintaining civil 
ian morale, is sponsoring the repertory ver nture (see THEATRE ARTS, July 
1944). In case of financial loss the Board of Education stands ready to so hekp 
make up the deficit, but all performances so far have packed the house. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN 


Bernard Shaw’s comedy (with touches of bedroom farce) about the ‘roman- 
tic’ view of war has been greeted joyfully by civilian and military audiences 
alike in its London production by the Old Vic company, John Burrell direct- 
ing. Here is Ralph Richardson as the adroit Swiss mercenary, Bluntschli, 
confronting that stuffed-tunic, Major Sergius Saranoff (Laurence Olivier). 
Glorification of war by the Axis has put a razor-edge on the G.B.S. satire. 
A talented young actress, Margaret Leighton, plays Raina, with Dame 
Sybil Thorndike as her mother and Nicholas Hannen as her father, Major 
Petkoff. The Balkan locale is ably suggested by the settings and costumes of 
Doris Zinkeisen; Herbert Menges conducts the orchestra. 
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exciting experiments; they will make bigger profits and losses; a good 
many individual artists will prefer to work for them; but they will 
never again command the position they have held for so long. 

Nor will the long-run leading player be unchallenged. Gielgud at 
the Haymarket and Richardson and Olivier at the New Theatre are 
attempting a range of work as well as a variety of parts that were un- 
known to Irving, Wyndham, the Bancrofts or Tree— to say nothing of 
the stars of these last thirty years. The lure of repertory was needed to 
bring back to the stage players who had made their name on the screen 
and wanted to work from time to time in both forms of art. The suc- 
cess of a single play fettered them by the very length of its run. So it 
is that the new repertory theatres represent the actor’s stage in a 
living sense. They are the creation of the actor and not directly of the 
State or the producing manager or both together. 

Nevertheless, their debt to the State should be admitted frankly. 
They are given an advantage at the box-office of about thirty percent 
over their competitors by being freed from payment of Entertain- 
ments Tax. They are not required or encouraged to pass this tax re- 
mission on to the public by cheapening the price for seats; indeed they 
are intended to reserve it for future productions. The producing man- 
agement must be incorporated as non-profitmaking and the plays 
must be approved as ‘partly educational’, a queer definition perhaps 
for Somerset Maugham’s comedy in the list above. Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, Congreve and Shaw pass the test with due honors, but the in- 
eptitudes of bureaucracy are illustrated in lists recently published of 
plays ‘partly educational’ or otherwise. The Old Vic and Haymarket 
repertories further confirm their tax-free claim by announcing them- 
selves as being ‘associated with CEMA’, but Donald Wolfit who is 
also playing classical repertory, for London seasons and up and down 
the country, rightly receives exemption without being so associated. 
The whole system is full of typically English anomalies, but its effect 
is to grant a State subsidy running up to the equivalent of two or three 
thousand dollars weekly for each enterprise, payable in the form of 
remission to producing units of a high standard and free from com- 
mercial aims. This is the solid financial basis of the new repertories and 
their work. 

To return to the artistic basis, directors have done nearly as much 
as actors to bring them into being. John Burrell has joined Tyrone 
Guthrie in directing for the Old Vic unit, and Gielgud has entrusted 
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his Hamlet to Rylands, hitherto a Cambridge don. Not that these 
younger men think any less of the dramatist, I hope, than Granville- 
Barker thought of him when he became director for the Frohman 
Repertory in the London of 1910. But it is no longer necessary for 
them to think in terms of the dramatist alone, and to seek out three 
new plays with which to open. It would even be difficult for playgoers 
to name three writers whose mew works they would like to see per- 
formed for a beginning. There is time enough in the new theatre and 
the new world for the plays to be written. Let the stage for the drama- 
tist come into being first, and the scripts will appear soon enough. 
That was the Elizabethan way, and it is the way we have been able 
to foresee all through this unproductive dramatic generation as the 
most promising for the time to come. 

Judged by comparison with the big endowed stages of old Europe, 
neither the Haymarket nor the New Theatre is ideal for repertory 
production. Screen directors might be tempted to call their stages 
museum pieces; but for that matter, all stages are museum pieces from 
the standpoint of modern lighting and design. Architects of the im- 
mediate future will have to forget about them and start afresh. Mean- 
time new directors working with this old machinery, which is just as 
antiquated in New York as in London or Paris, can still use their 
imagination and mount plays with economy and effect. The control 
of the machine is now life’s main problem, and luckily the machine of 
the stage is much easier of control than the machine of filmcraft with 
its vastly greater technical resources. “The stage never runs away with 
you,’ is the comment of a director who has worked in each medium 
long enough to know. Perhaps the cramping of Shakespearean presen- 
tation within a proscenium arch is the drawback that is felt most 
keenly. 

Here, then, is the background of this eventful season 1944-45: 
a surge of optimism in artists and public, who are alike sure that a 
rebirth of theatre is at hand; a restoration of the actor-manager in full 
harmony with the creative director and designer; a willingness of the 
State to encourage good playgoing by grants of tax remission far 
greater in the aggregate than the yearly grant already made to 
CEMA. In drama, revivals of old and modern classics are accepted 
for a beginning. 

Ralph Richardson is a fine broad actor, hard to cast in the play of 
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commerce because he is neither handsome lead nor character-man, but 
an original with an approach and attack of his own. He seems to dis- 
cover himself completely in Peer Gynt and Bluntschli; the one never 
pretentious, the other always modest. A rich, serious laughter, echoed 
in the voice, is the undertone of his playing. 

The triviality of Arms and the Man, in this present revival, proves 
to be its charm. We laugh at the Balkans with a good conscience, and 
the shafts of wit aimed at heroism fall lightly at the feet of the return- 
ing warriors. They would never guess that the comedy was serious in 
its generation —a subject for prefaces and the like. Well, The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest once was serious too; it was even ‘a trivial 
comedy for serious people’. It is a queer turn of the wheel that brings 
Shaw and Wilde together — but these two as plays of their period 
have much in common. 

John Gielgud’s Hamlet has matured into a cultured man of the 
Renaissance. Those who thought they knew his rendering of the part 
have had to think again. The pleasure it gives is no less deep for being 
somewhat rarefied. In The Duchess of Ma/fi, that masterpiece which is 
promised for later in the season, the actor should choose the part of 
Bosola. For Bosola is Hamlet’s counterweight as well as counterpart. 
Both men are concerned with the action of which they are spectators; 
Hamlet knowing this action to be meaningless and interpreting for us 
its tragic inevitability, but Bosola knowing it to be evil and at the 
same time performing it himself with the zest of the original sinner. 

Hamlet is smoothly directed with certain stresses of repertory cast- 
ing that must be allowed for. Gertrude, as usual, is too young, the 
King dubious (though the actor is admirable in other plays of the 
series), Polonius a dotard I cannot wholly accept. The background is 
more academic than that of our most recent rendering of the tragedy 
(by the Old Vic, with Helpmann), but there is no comparison other- 
wise. The classic Hamlet is certainly here, at the Haymarket, and in 
Gielgud’s performance. 

Love for Love is an unusual introduction to a repertory in that it has 
just concluded a long run with the same company. It can now be 
dropped gently and, while Peggy Ashcroft is available, it would be 
pleasant to have a few performances of The Way of the World, the 
easiest of plays to stage, and one of the most rewarding. 

To appreciate Somerset Maugham’s The Circle to the full, one has 
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to compare it with the best of the well-made French plays of its pe- 
riod — those of Donnay and Porto-Riche for example. It stands the 
test admirably, despite coarse lines and allusions to false teeth that 
betray the dramatist’s awareness of his English public before the 
last war (this play was first performed after it had ended). Twenty 
years ago its happy ending, the runaway match of wife and lover, was 
a gesture in an insincere theatre where we had grown accustomed to 
the moral mending of such situations by five minutes’ talk between 
husband and wife in the last act. Maugham’s gesture is still sincere, 
for it arises naturally from the impulse of genuine characters who 
could not behave otherwise than they do. The comedy is English at 
heart, and that handicaps Yvonne Arnaud with all her technical 
perfection. Had Gielgud played the father instead of the son and hus- 
band (to whom he sacrifices himself superbly) he could have given us 
one of the finest old rogues in our drama. The revival is rewarding, and 
can hold the repertory bill for years if need be. 

And so back to Richard the Third, which we shall hardly see better 
done in our time. If Laurence Olivier is reckoned too good-looking a 
hunchback, that must be one of his few defects. The king is there in 
his performance, and so is a most agile knave, something near a 
mountebank, whom we watch with mingled fear and expectancy. But 
essentially the play is allowed to speak for itself, scene after marvelous 
scene, until Richardson, the other king, makes a late entry which 
balances that of Olivier himself in Peer Gynt. 

Sybil Thorndike’s gesture in joining the new Old Vic counts for as 
much as her character-playing in robust but lesser parts. The younger 
women in both theatres, New and Haymarket, have better chances of 
graduating into fame through this school of repertory than through 
any other. Rosalie Crutchley, at the Haymarket, has time enough to 
become a star and will have the experience; Joyce Redman and Mar- 
garet Leighton at the New have chosen as wisely. 

And to match this array of classics and moderns marshaled in two 
leading playhouses, what have today’s writers to show? James Bridie 
makes by far the best answer with /t Depends What You Mean at the 
Westminster (presented by Robert Donat). He can make an intelli- 
gent audience laugh oftener and more honestly than any playwright — 
as he proves in this plotless presentation of the members of a Brains 
Trust feeling for their audience, blurting confidences and gushing reser- 
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vations on every subject broached. Then abruptly the subject is the 
human relation of two people. Call it marriage, and the members of 
the Trust get ready all the platitudes and idealisms and begin to smile 
the theme helpfully away as they have smiled all other themes. But it 
refuses dismissal, it grows more urgent with every effort to moralize 
it into the background, and presently it even takes shape, Pirandello 
fashion, in the characters of people seated at the table ready to answer 
every question. They become no longer answerers, but askers them- 
selves. The chairman or question-master is drawn into their emotional 
experience, tries again and again to escape it, struggles against the 
performance of some strange charade of personal feeling that domi- 
nates and finally overwhelms the assembly of wiseacres and himself. 
Bridie succeeds by depth of feeling where Pirandello so often failed by 
subtlety of intellect. His is a strange imagination, but it is kindled 
generally by the common things of life, and in the theatre it seldom 
misfires. 

I cannot believe in Peter Ustinov’s The Banbury Nose, even though 
he writes magnificent parts for his generations of soldiers and their 
womenfolk. The best answer to this evening of English caricature may 
be Scandal at Barchester, by Vera Wheatley from Trollope. Even here, 
acting retouches the complexion of character to a degree that the 
novelist’s readers will be loath to accept. The scene remains composed 
and restful — a picture of a society recalled with pleasure, and not 
only because of its contrast with today. 
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Two-Way Trafhic 


The Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


— was a time, not so long ago, when ‘last pictures before the 
occupation’ were coming out of France with a speed and fre- 
quency that rivaled Pavlova’s ‘last performances’. The pickings were 
growing progressively poorer as importers, trying earnestly to satisfy a 
small but insistent American demand for films from across the ocean, 
reached back into stock for pictures they had once rejected. The same 
was true of the English fiction films dredged up from the period before 
the studios were largely given over to war-effort documentaries. While 
the second-rate product poured in from abroad, and the great direc- 
tors like René Clair, Jean Renoir and Alfred Hitchcock took uneasy 
refuge in Hollywood turning out pictures far short of their best, 
moviegoers were apt to forget that much of the finest motion- picture 
fare of the ten years before the war was brewed by such European 
masters as these. Clair’s 4 Nous la Liberté, Renoir’s La Grande Illu- 
sion, Hitchcock’s The Thirty-Nine Steps, these pictures and a few 
others like them set standards for fiction films that are yet to be 
seriously threatened. 

And so there is special cause for rejoicing in the news from France, 
where the motion-picture industry is rolling once more, thanks to the 
“Comité de la Libération du Cinéma Frangais’, which labored during 
the occupation unifying the forces of resistance and planning for free- 
dom day; and from England, where J. Arthur Rank has signed with 
United Artists to release seven outstanding new British films in this 
country, with more to follow. There is good word from Russia, too, 
where work nears completion on Sergei Eisenstein’s most ambitious 
historical film, Ivan the Terrible; from Italy where, according to 
Sergeant Jack Raymond’s account in The New York Times, the 
Scalera Studios in Rome are all set to go with designs on big-time 
production; from India which, Variety reports, has requested no less 
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than 80,000,000 feet of American raw film stock under Lend-Lease. 
The wheels are turning in many places and in a variety of ways. 

To American filmmakers, of course, the Allied advances across the 
face of Europe have more practical significance, for they mean the 
reopening of foreign markets, and some $175,000,000 a year in film 
rentals. Sales offices representing American movie companies are 
already busy in liberated capitals. There is no doubt that with Ameri- 
ca’s skilful and munificent exploitation methods, with her control 
of the best raw film and the largest number of movie projectors, she 
will have a headstart in the race to dominate world markets. Neither 
Russia nor Great Britain, however, is likely to sit passively by while 
the Americans move in. The film industries of these two countries 
start out with one strong advantage over their American competitors. 
Their respective governments have long since recognized that pictures 
are more than an entertainment and a business; they are potent 
arguments for a way of life. As such, each government is prepared — 
in its own way — to support its movies with both guidance and 
backing. In America, on the other hand, where sentiment is still 
strongly against centralized sponsorship or control of public enter- 
tainment and communication, the motion-picture companies are on 
their own. If American films are to find their way in the world they 
must do so themselves, without government aid. In the last analysis, 
no matter how skilful the salesmanship involved, pictures will have to 
make their way abroad as at home on the merits of the product. 

Some years ago in these pages, C. A. Lejeune suggested that when 
the peace was written the nations of the world should bring their films 
to the conference table. In no other way can.man learn so much about 
his neighbors, or establish so well a basis for mutual understanding 
and accord. Now is the time for American moviemakers to think 
about the pictures they will bring to the peacetable. For if we are to 
make friends for the American way of life, our pictures must represent 
it to the world with dignity and good sense. 

Meanwhile not from France nor Great Britain nor Russia, but 
from Sweden comes the best current example of a motion-picture 
ambassador of good-will. For all the universality of its theme, The 
Heavenly Play is intensely national, in the best and proudest sense of 
the term. Derived from folk art, built out of the simple religious feeling 
of the people, the very look of it could be Swedish and none other. The 
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bright clear light of the daytime, the cold little midnight sun, the 
wood-fenced fields with the feathery flower growth and the broad 
expanses of rolling evergreen forest, these are the stuff of which 
Sweden is made, and the internationalist looking for knowledge of his 
neighbors could do no better than to go to a national picture such as 
The Heavenly Play. 

The history of this film goes back to Rune Lindstrém, a young 
theology student, who wrote in play-form a parable of good and evil 
with the bulkier but less enigmatic title, 4 Play about the Road that 
Leads to Heaven. Lindstrém was inspired by the rustic paintings he had 
seen as a child in his native province of Dalecarlia. Dealing with reli- 
gious subjects in terms of the peasants’ own everyday existence, they 
suggested to the playwright a story that would do the same, telling 
about a man’s struggle to reach heaven along a pathway strewn with 
evil and temptation. Lindstrém not only wrote his work but staged it 
with fellow-students at the University of Upsala, designing the set- 
tings and himself playing the leading role of Mats Ersson. Pauline 
Brunius of the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm heard of the 
production and imported it, amateur cast and all, to the capital where 
it ran with great success (see pictures in THEATRE ARTS, December 
1942). From there it was only a short step into films, with Lindstrém 
once more in the lead and collaborating on the scenario with Alf 
Sjéberg who also directed. 

While this background might have held promise of a touching, an 
interesting, a picturesque film, it could not have been counted on to 
produce a work so patently at home in motion pictures. Photographi- 
cally, Heavenly Play delights not only with the technical proficiency 
of the cameramen, Goste Folke and Gésta Roosling, and the constant 
beauty of the composition, but also with the way in which the visual 
trappings give dramatic expression to their content. A simple love 
story, a plague, a witch burning, a trial, each event and its impact is 
blocked in with simple and eloquent camera shots. 

The Heavenly Play is uneven; the first half is better than the rest; 
but taken as a whole it is still a remarkable achievement, and no less 
a contribution to understanding among nations because so practical 
a purpose was farthest from the minds of its makers. Most of Sweden’s 
films made under the shadow of the Nazi regime have had an objective 
more closely akin to present-day problems, being resistance stories 
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MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


Margaret O’Brien and Judy Garland put body and soul and generous talent 
to performing the measures of a cakewalk, and capture the honors of Vin- 
cente Minnelli’s charming film tribute to a lost era, Meet Me in St. Louis. 
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Hollywood Sketchbook 


Drawings by Carl Kent 


She — ORCHESTRA waits, ranged out on the soundstage, eyes pinned to the music. Before 
them the conductor holds his baton high, and a movie sequence reels forth on the screen 
behind them. Each musician wears a pair of earphones, and the conductor has a set of his 
own. Suddenly, with some invisible common compulsion, the musicians start playing, the 
conductor goes into action. They are answering the call of the click-track beat, the metro- 
nome count that goes on continuously in the earphones, counting off feet of film, synchro- 
nizing music to action. 

To the outsider looking in, there is a strangely haphazard and dispassionate look to the 
scene, but no more than is usual in the Hollywood factories of make-believe. Here illusion is 
ninety-nine parts mechanism, one part art. It takes the patient labor of countless technicians 
to coordinate sound and action, to control the play of light on the surface of a set, to measure 
the distance from a camera to a kiss. The actor at best is just another technician, whose par- 
ticular skill is to create an illusion of freshness and emotion with lines already worn thin with 


repetition. 
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On one set two actors sit in a contrivance which looks like a product of Rube Goldberg’s 
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Shooting a Scene from Thirty Seconds over Tokyo 


tireless brain. They are in uniform; the seats and gadgets about them and the transparent 
cowling over their heads suggest the plexiglass nose of a bomber; but the wooden structure 
on which they are perched bears no such relation to reality. Two propmen, one on each side, 
rock the disjointed bomber-nose on its platform. Assistant director, scriptgirl, cameramen, 
lighting men move about, busy each at his job. The director rides the camera crane above 
the stage, calling directions to actors and technicians alike. Eventually, from the hours of 
this day’s hard work, will come a tense scene in the cabin of a storm-ridden bomber, telling 


the story of Jimmy Doolittle’s raid in Thirty Seconds over Tokyo. 


The visitor from Broadway, used to the comparative simplicity and purposefulness of 
thedtre production, never ceases to be amazed — and amused by the spectacle of motion- 
picture production. Carl Kent, who will soon be represented on Broadway with the setting 
for Gretchen Finletter’s Brief Holiday, is one of the latest to make the trek west, and to be 
beguiled into recording what he saw. He has recently returned, laden with behind-the-scene 


sketches, two of which appear on these pages. 














Scandia Film: 





TWO SCENES in The Heavenly Play, Rune Lindstrém’s film, co-authored 
and directed by Alf Sjéberg. Sjéberg was represented in shane pages last 
month with his Stockholm production of Saroyan’s The Beautiful People. 
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more or less thinly disguised. Either they told an historical tale of 
resistance out of Sweden’s own past, or recounted one of the epics of 
revolt being written currently by her less fortunate neighbors. One of 
the historical variety, Ride This Night, may be seen here later this 
year. 

In France, too, production continued during the occupation, and 
of the approximately 200 pictures produced in the period, some 35, 
according to Pierre Blanchar, president of the ‘Comité de la Libéra- 
tion du Cinéma Frangais’, were able to keep themselves free from the 
influence of German propaganda. Many, to judge by the titles — 
Lumiere d’Eté, Lettres d’ Amour, Les Anges du Péché — were remote 
from political affairs. But some followed the same formula as Sweden, 
drawing on the past to make easily recognized comparisons with the 
present. One such film is Pontcarral, starring Blanchar as a Napoleonic 
general, faithful to his dead leader’s memory, and leader himself of 
resistance against the reestablishment of the monarchy. 

Being a costume drama set in the years from 1815-1842, Pont- 
carral has an extracrdinary air of opulence about it, which the pro- 
ducers hasten to explain was due to no generosity on the part of the 
German occupiers, nor to great wealth on the part of the French film- 
makers, but largely to the skill and ingenuity that went into its 
making. Despite the severe controls that German authorities were 
able to exert on all stages of production, Pontcarral is full of double- 
entendre which brought heart to its patriotic audiences. Sentences like 
“Justice? Let us use only those words that still have meaning!’, drew 
applause from Frenchmen who were only too ready to read into 
them references to their own current state. Another line: ‘when you 
use people who sell themselves, you should take only those who have 
sold themselves completely. You will have enough to choose from’ has 
special significance for the filmmakers themselves, since the job of 
weeding out the collaborators from those who only seemed to be 
pandering to the enemy has occupied a good deal of time and energy 
that could well have been spent making films. 

As things are at present, The Heavenly Play and Pontcarral will 
not be generally released in this country. The Swedish film, which 
faltered through twenty days in a poor New York theatre, is now 
being spotted in Swedish language centres; Pontcarral can be seen at 
private screenings only. The full benefits of first-string showing and 
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first-rate exploitation will accrue, however, to J. Arthur Rank’s Brit- 
ish pictures. So far these include two Noel Coward films (whose re- 
lease may be delayed until the storm in the Brooklyn teapot has had 
time to subside): This Happy Breed and Blithe Spirit; Colonel Blimp, 
the life and times of the John Bull character made famous by David 
Low; Caesar and Cleopatra, Gabriel Pascal’s third Shaw film, starring 
Vivien Leigh and Claude Rains; Shakespeare’s Henry V, with Lau- 
rence Olivier in the triple-threat role of producer, director and leading 
actor. All of these pictures are in Technicolor, and there are also two 
black-and-white releases, Her Man Gilby and Mr. Emmanuel, starring 
Felix Aylmer and Greta Gynt in a picture derived from Louis Gold- 
ing’s best-selling novel. 


On this side of the ocean the Christmas season is on, and Holly- 
wood pays its respects to the public with its usual generous array of 
opulence and splendor. The Warners are finally releasing Hollywood 
Canteen, the last of the guest-star orgies completed before the Screen 
Actors’ Guild clamped down. This one has everything in it including 
Roy Rogers’ horse. From Twentieth Century-Fox comes one in Tech- 
nicolor, Something for the Boys, and one in black-and-white, Winged 
Victory. A Darryl Zanuck-George Cukor-Moss Hart screen version of 
the latter’s stage play, it is a somewhat more fluid and equally warm- 
hearted tribute to the boys of the Air Corps. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
offers no less than three impressive productions for the public enjoy- 
ment: Thirty Seconds over Tokyo, Mervyn LeRoy’s screen version of 
the Lawson book; National Velvet, with Mickey Rooney, Jackie 
Jenkins and horses; and Meet Me in St. Louis, Vincente Minnelli’s 
appealing Technicolor musical, based on the book by Sally Benson, 
and boasting Judy Garland and Margaret O’Brien as its bright danc- 
ing-singing stars. United Artists celebrates the season with a film 
that has no particular Christmas trappings, but is nonetheless hand- 
somely turned out. It is Hunt Stromberg’s screen version of Guest in 
the House, and particularly to be celebrated because it provides Anne 
Baxter with a role to challenge her fine acting talents. It is also notable 
in the land of movie make-believe because the characters have some 
of the qualities of flesh-and-blood people. Aline MacMahon, Ralph 
Bellamy, Ruth Warrick and Marie McDonald are a few of the other 
actors who help to make this so. 

People of the real-life variety are beginning to show up, too, in a 
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series of tough-fibred mystery thrillers that have followed Billy 
Wilder’s Double Indemnity down the ways. That hard-boiled and 
relentless screen version of James M. Cain’s book did its good turn to 
the public by demonstrating that Hays Office objections to pictures 
dealing with the less demure aspects of life and death could be cir- 
cumvented with a little imagination and skill. With Laura and Woman 
in the Window already in the theatres, RKO offers up the toughest of 
them all, and the most absorbing, Edward Dmytryk’s Farewell My 
Lovely. 

It would be almost impossible to explain in simple terms what goes 
on in Farewell My Lovely; for this picture of murder and intrigue is 
written in a language of the underworld so specialized as to be nearly 
incomprehensible at times, and moves so fast that the audience is fre- 
quently several paces behind the script. But even though the charac- 
ters are drawn from the unfamiliar substratum of toughs, phonies 
and small-time detectives, they have a hardbitten integrity of their 
own that makes them understandable; and the constant pressure of 
the tempo is a major delight. 

Edward Dmytryk’s name has come up with great speed since 
his Hitler’s Children helped write RKO’s accounts in black ink a few 
years ago. Following up that first sensational effort with a second, 
Behind the Rising Sun, he then moved into big-budget, respectable 
production with a Ginger Rogers starrer, Tender Comrade. Perhaps 
the altitude came too suddenly; at any rate this picture faltered sadly 
on the brink, after a brilliant opening sequence. For Farewell My 
Lovely Dmytryk goes back to a smaller budget, casts Dick Powell 
astutely in his first sock dramatic role, and settles down into the kind 
of filmmaking he knows best. It is filmmaking that depends on a 
camera that virtually talks, on pacing that knows how to jam each 
scene forcibly into the end of the last. This young director is rapidly 
amassing the kind of technical skill that, added to a sense of human 
and social values, is making him the prototype of Hollywood’s best 
hopes for the future. 
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Billy Rose 


The Bantamweight Colossus 


JULIAN LEE RAYFORD 


ILLY Rose is the world’s champion bantamweight producer. He 

looks like Tony Canzoneri at his best. He possesses an instinctive 

touch of bonanza. He has the gift of turning the usual prosaic alleys of 
defeat into broad thoroughfares of success in astronomical figures. 

As a boy, Rose was on fire to get out of the Ghetto, be free of the 
East Side. In that initial desire, we have all of the young Billy Rose. 

By sheer bluff, he caught on as secretary to Bernard Baruch, dur- 
ing the first World War. He was a speed shorthand champion and he 
reorganized the whole stenographic corps of the War Manpower Com- 
mission by putting in a relay system of secretaries. He created a great 
speedup in that department. 

So his first ambition drove him through with Baruch . . . but he 
wanted money. Songwriters make a hell of a lot of money, he told him- 
self; so he became one of the most successful songwriters in America. 
But it was not entirely black magic, you know; he did not go at it half- 
cocked and make a killing. Not by a long sight! Everything he’s done 
has been spurred along by careful preparation. He did bluff his way 
into Baruch’s office, but he was prepared to do a specific job. He al- 
ways prepares. For a long time, he studied popular songs. Then he 
wrote some of his own: ‘Barney Google’, ‘That Old Gang of Mine’, 
“Cheerful Little Earful’, ‘I Found a Million Dollar Baby’. 

He made money. He got under way. Billy Rose, speed shorthand 
champ of the East Side, of the whole world, was making money, he was 
coming through, going places! He went to Hollywood, made $1000 
a week. Now he does not have to go anywhere to make that much; no 
matter what he does, the money just rolls in on him. 

About 1930 he began producing Broadway plays. The first was a 
revue, Cabbages and Rosie, which became Sweet and Low, with Fanny 
Brice, George Jessel, James Barton and Hannah Williams. It was not 
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quite a flop and on the road, surprisingly, it made money. Then Billy 
laid an egg. He produced The Great Magoo by Ben Hecht and Gene 
Fowler. There was no getting around that one; it flopped. His next 
show was startling and successful, delighted the critics, lost a lot of 
Jock Whitney’s dough because it was too big to make money, but it 
kept running. That was Fuméo, with Jimmy Durante and Paul White- 
man, at the old Hippodrome. 

With the Texas World’s Fair, Rose hit the ascendant highroad. 
Everything he has touched since then turns into pure gold. His Casa 
Majiana at Dallas was so good that the Cleveland World’s Fair asked 
him to bring them a show. At Cleveland the Aquacade was born. At 
the New York World’s Fair the second Aquacade promoted him 
from $1000 a day for 100 days at Dallas to a profit of $10,000,000. At 
present he operates the prosperous Diamond Horseshoe, a modern 
rococo theatre-restaurant with a red and gold ceiling whose central 
decoration looks like a chocolate layer cake hanging upside down. 

For a while it was all ‘open sesame’ for Billy Rose, but the condi- 
tion of the world, its wars and its taxes, are changing him perceptibly. 
He made his money out of big, garish, lavish, vulgar shows. It was said 
that he was low grade but large scale, a little man with a big show. 

Now he is quieter, the booming and the swashbuckling are over, an 
opera cloak has replaced the Barnum hat. 

Carmen Fones has placed another bonanza right in Billy Rose’s 
lap. He is planning a production of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII; Robert 
Edmond Jones has already turned in a complete set of scene designs. 
And he plans to do a musical with a score by Jerome Kern, an operetta 
on an American theme. 

The Seven Lively Arts, Billy’s current show, is burning up money 
like a bonfire. He has paid $760,000 for the Ziegfeld Theatre and has 
remodeled the whole place from basement to attic. The Seven Lively 
Arts satirizes and comments on opera, ballet, drama, movies, radio, 
music and modern painting. Names in that show jump out like spokes 
of light from a halo: Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Benny Goodman, 
Alicia Markova, Anton Dolin, Cole Porter, Igor Stravinsky, Hassard 
Short, Norman Bel Geddes, Moss Hart, George S. Kaufman. 

In trying to dig up a rehearsal of some of the cast of The Seven Arts 
I found a boy who was to sing in. the show practising in a hotel room. 
At the Alvin Theatre I found a boy and girl dancing on a great empty 
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stage. They were rehearsing a dance in which there was a lot of 
bumping each other around. 

I left the Alvin and walked over to the Ziegfeld and went away 
upstairs, five or six floors, where in a little studio I found Bert Lahr 
with five girls and a director and a stage manager. Lahr, it seemed, 
was a painter, a great genius who painted masterpieces in the base- 
ment at Gimbel’s. So a woman comes in to buy a painting from him 
and he pays her no mind, just makes her line up with the others to im- 
itate the trees in a forest while he is engulfed in inspiration. With an 
almost grim intensity, Lahr called each girl ‘Bertha’. One of them 
told him at least three times, ‘Mr, Lahr, my name is Katherine’ and 
he replied mechanically, ‘Sure, Bertha, it’s all right!’ 

The haphazard form of these practise sessions is typical of all big 
shows. Gradually the spectacle takes shape. 


I went and talked to this bantamweight colossus of the theatre in 
his Beekman Place palace. I was not surprised, on entering the door, 
to find myself brushing against a fine painting by Nicholas Maes, a 
seventeenth-century Dutchman. Many a museum over the country 
would give that canvas an honored place, but in Billy Rose’s home it 
simply decorates the entrance. 

I went into the hallway of what seemed a very happy, wealthy 
home with a lush accent. A pleasant Negro butler ‘rested’ my hat and 
led me to the elevator, a little black and gold car with mirrors. 

On the top floor, I went into a study where Billy Rose sat at his 
desk in a blue flannel bathrobe. He was talking to two men in business 
dress. One man kept seated, but the one talking to Rose walked about 
the little room and tried to keep from exploding. He kept saying, ‘Six 
hundred dollars, Mr. Rose!’ 

And Billy kept saying, ‘Four hundred dollars!’ 

‘But, Mr. Rose, I can’t paint a curtain this size, gold, for less than 
six hundred! I told you! I got a good memory . . .” 

“Your memory’s no better than mine,’ Rose told him. 

They went on talking. Every time the man thought he was get- 
ting in a good lick the telephone rang and Rose picked up the gilded 
receiver and talked in quick, short sentences, saying aside to the men, 
‘Go ahead, I’m listening!’ But by the time Rose had finished with 
the phone the man had forgotten where he was and had to start over. 

I looked around the room. It opened out onto a balcony back of 
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Rose’s desk, which stood between two windows. On the western side 
of the study, placed lengthwise against the wall, was a narrow bed. It 
was either Greek or Roman or Etruscan, but it sure was some bed! 
On each bedpost was a plaster cast of a helmeted classic warrior; just 
the head, that was all, about six inches high. They might have been 
meant to be Etruscan, for each face was painted black and accented 
with gilt. They seemed quite old; white patches showed where the 
black paint had peeled off. At first, I wondered if the bed should not 
have been swan-shaped, but since it was not Wagnerian I decided 
it would have cheered Ulysses after his detours. It was an ideal bed 
for any mythological hero, but it had become Billy Rose’s bed, and 
somehow it was ideal for him, too. 

The place was neither as orderly as a museum nor as chill as a 
mausoleum. The furniture was not there for display but for use. I 
looked at the desk. It was of mahogany, broad and heavy, and sup- 
ported by winged harpy heads that rested on lions’ feet. Above the 
desk was a painting by Rouault. Back of me was a portrait by Derain, 
a woman’s head in pale colors. Past the windows beside me, behind 
the bed, was a painting of some strange figures by George Grosz. The 
south wall, behind Rose, was lined with books in beautiful bindings. 

As I sat waiting, and Rose was still talking about the gilt curtain, 
a man in striped pajamas came to the doorway. He sleepily rubbed his 
face and his bald head and yawned. He was friendly. He waved at me 
and I waved at him. Then he fell asleep for a couple of seconds against 
the door jamb but waked up to say, “Billy, may I see you?’ 

‘Sure! In a little while. It won’t be long,’ Rose told him, then cry- 
ing, ‘Here! Le’ me show you how to work that elevator!’ He dashed 
out into the hall. 

When he came back, Rose said to all three of us, ‘See that man? 
That was Ben Hecht.’ His voice had a noticeable accent of pride. 
“He gave up a six-thousand-dollar-a-week job just to come help me 
with some of the sketches. And in one night, he’s already done more 
than all my other writers put together. And you know what he wants 
for doing it? A one-dollar-and-fifty-cent Hungarian dinner!’ 

At this point the man walking about said, ‘Six hundred dollars!’ 

Rose said, ‘Four hundred!’ 

Man said, ‘Then I’ll split it with you: five hundred!’ 

So Rose said okay, and they signed papers and the two men left. 

Rose went with them to explain the elevator. When he returned, 
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I could see that he did not mean to give me much time. He sat there 
like a tiger on a chain; he wasn’t going to pounce on you unless the 
chain should happen to break, but with a tiger, such a promise is not 
very encouraging. I knew he was thinking about Ben Hecht, about 
the Bea Lillie script. He spoke to me too automatically. I tried to get 
into the spirit of the thing by being a little cheerful; I thought maybe 
I’d pique his interest by asking him his favorite poet. 

Very briefly, he rose to the question; he jumped, he looked around, 
he said, ‘Who? Old or modern?’ 

‘Both’, I said. 

He cleared his throat and faded away from me, even as he spoke, 
his mind went somewhere else, only his voice was with me. ‘Well, 
among old poets, Shakespeare. And among modern poets, I suppose 
it’d be Dorothy Parker.’ 

I asked him what paintings he had in the house, and he said, ‘You 
see the ones in this room. Around the house I have a very fine Modigli- 
ani, a Chagall, a Turner, a Daumier and three Renoirs. I have one 
called something like ‘Weighing Cotton’, by Thomas Hart Benton. 
I have a Velasquez and I have a Frans Hals painted in 1637, a por- 
trait of a little Dutch minister called Dr. Sibelius.’ 

“What are you most proud of?’ I asked. 

‘Of Carmen Fones and the Aquacade,’ he said, reflectively. That 
question got him; he was with me now. “But when I was a kid, the 
thing I was proudest of was winning a shorthand contest with a 
broken thumb. I had to stick my pen through a potato.’ 

He was a little awed by his own statement, the air was as still . . . 
for a little fragment of time he had gone back to his past and a subtle, 
unfathomable grin played around his lips. He rubbed the knuckles of 
his left hand with his right thumb, as if he were feeling for that his- 
toric potato. He stared at the floor, steeping himself in the warm 
luxury of paying tribute to his youth. Billy Rose, the bantamweight 
colossus, the modern Midas, reaching back to an ink-spattered old 
potato, a potato with a pen stuck through it. 

I said, ‘What do you really want to do?’ 

‘Just what I’m doing,’ he answered quietly. ‘Producing plays and 
spectacles in the Ziegfeld Theatre for the rest of my life.’ 


I had heard there was to be a rehearsal at the Ziegfeld Theatre, and 
I went there and found the great yellow building empty. I went up 
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JUMBO AT THE HIPPODROME 


In 1935 Billy Rose reopened the Hippodrome with a spectacle which, accord- 
ing to the THEATRE ARTS review, had ‘enough of the thrill and excitement 
of the ring left to remind you of how gay a thing the circus was when the 
world was young’. Jimmy Durante’s baggy outline can be seen in front of the 
chorus line in the arena scene above as he discourses on ‘Women, Women’, 
while Paul Whiteman’s band plays from the stand upstage. Mr. Rose’s 
theatre tastes were perhaps less sophisticated a decade ago but Fumbo, in its 
Charles MacArthur-Ben Hecht script, Rodgers and Hart music, and galaxy 
of clowns, dancers, acrobats and circus animals, displayed the same lavish 
splurge of theatre talent and theatre resources that reaches the zenith in 
Billy Rose’s current production, The Seven Lively Arts. 


Wurts Brothers 





E:leen Darby 


BEA LILLIE seems not at all nonplussed by her new role of ballerina in 
The Seven Lively Arts. In the rehearsal scene at the Ziegfeld Theatre, above, 
Anton Dolin, ballet star, instructs Miss Lillie for her number. 
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to the eighth floor and sat in an office with the Negro elevator man. 

‘Mr. Rose, he’s strange,’ said the elevator man, ‘worth 200,000,- 
ooo dollars and always borrowin’ cigarettes. And then, he borrow the 
match, too. But he sho’ is a fine man! He speak straight out.’ 

At the south end of the corridor, a man was singing. I asked, ‘Who 
is that singing?’ 

‘Oh, that?’ the elevator man said, ‘That’s a painter. I don’t know 
what his name is, but I calls him, Mr. Nolan. He’s a funny one!’ 

I went down the hall and knocked on the door. ‘Come in,’ said 
Mr. Nolan, ‘you like to look?’ 

I went around and looked at his painting: a big human eye at- 
tached to human ears, mounted on a chest of drawers. 

“How you like it?’ 

‘Fine,’ I said, ‘but it looks just like Salvador Dali.’ 

‘He should,’ said Mr. Nolan, ‘I am Salvador Dali!’ 

When Dali left, I phoned and found the rehearsal was in the Nola 
Studios, next door to the Hollywood Theatre. The main rehearsal 
room was a long brownish den with a small stage at the east end, a 
piano at the west end, and a long, wide mirror on the south wall. 
When I got there the rehearsal was beginning and the dance director, 
Jack Donohue, big like a professional wrestler and very friendly, was 
calling out to everyone, ‘Okay, let’s start, kids! Children, quiet! Shh! 
Sonya, please stop gnashing your teeth!’ 

The young people, casually dressed, some of the girls in tights, 
started dancing as the piano began and with Bob Shaw, the choral 
director, waving his arms, they sang. 

I turned to a beautiful dancer in tights, who was writing a letter, 
and inquired, ‘When does Rose get started?’ 

She said, ‘Oh, he’s always wandering in and out. He has his little 
finger in everything.’ 

When Rose did appear, it was almost mysteriously; it was sudden; 
then, just as suddenly, he vanished, and in a moment there he was 
again beside Donohue. In his old blue suit, he looked almost shabby. 
The difference between Billy Rose and a jumping jack is that Rose 
pops up and walks all over the place. That is Billy Rose, walking, 
walking, walking. When he sits down, he borrows a cigarette from 
somebody and swings around to talk to this person and swings around 
to the other side to talk to another person. Then he gets up and talks 
energetically to Bob Shaw, sits down, talks to Maurice Abravanel, 
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orchestra conductor, hops up to suggest something to Jack Donohue. 
Suddenly, Rose is gone from the room, and half an hour later he is 
back again. 

Once, as the cast was dancing, Rose made Donohue stop them and 
said, ‘We must have more jumping. If we can’t have jumping, we 
can’t cook!’ 

Another time, there was a big impressive chorus in which the whole 
group sang, and as the cast came swinging down to face the mirror, 
Rose stopped them and cried, ‘Let’s have more intensity! Sing it 
again! Do it in unison... .’ 

During a ten-minute break, I spoke to Bob Shaw, who told me that 
Rose was always as I saw him, constantly interrupting, trying to make 
it perfect. He said Rose often says, ‘I’m the biggest sissy in showbusi- 
ness. I never put on a show until I can get the best men in the United 
States to help me.’ 

After the break, Shaw had everyone gather around the piano to 

memorize the words of the song that brings down the final curtain. 
Rose stood alone, singing to himself. He liked the song and after a 
while went striding around the edge of the group, carolling loudly. 
As the singing went on, Rose went over to the mirror and leaned 
against it, smoking. He blinked his eyes and now held a cigar out from 
his face, and sang the song affectionately, the way one might pet a 
dog... 
The chorus went on singing, wondering, in the song, as beginners 
do, wondering what they were to accomplish while they lived and 
worked in the biggest city on earth. Something touching, something 
poignant is in that song, the cry of youth fighting its way along and 
up. Billy Rose kept on smoking, lost in reverie against the wall. He 
blew the grey smoke of his cigar toward the group of singers. He looked 
like a man lost in a dream. 

For Billy Rose there was no more wondering, he had done every- 
thing these kids could ever want to do, everything that a young person 
dreams of doing, Billy Rose had done. He had overcome all the poverty 
of the East Side, and from being the speed shorthand champ of the 
world, he had become the bantamweight colossus of the American 
theatre. His name was in lights. He had reached the zenith. From 
the way he fondled that cigar and slowly puffed the smoke, you could 
see that he was not too far from genuine enjoyment. 
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Martha Graham: Three New 
Dances 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


For many years the Coolidge Festival of Music, usually held at the 
Library of Congress, has been one of the features of America’s 
musical life. For first performance at these Festivals, Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge has commissioned works by distinguished com- 
posers. An important part of the Festival program this year was 
devoted to works composed for the dance by Darius Milhaud, Paul 
Hindemith and Aaron Copland, for which Martha Graham was 
commissioned as choreographer and dancer with her company. 
George Beiswanger, formerly of THEATRE ARTS’ editorial staff, 
attended the performances and wrote the following report as part 
of a letter to the editors. 


ITHIN the last year or so, Martha Graham has become a real 
Was shrewd and canny, resilient and invulnerable, one 
whom the limitations of time and the imperfections of endeavor 
(others’ and her own) no longer dismay. . . . 

Darius Milhaud’s score for Imagined Wing turned out to be pleas- 
ant but trivial material, touched up with by now academic dis- 
sonances to make it sound ‘modern’. To a resourceful choreographer, 
however, even the unimportant is a challenge; Martha Graham gave 
her imagination wing to turn out a piece of pure theatre fancy. It is a 
dance of episodes in which such stock-in-trade characters as ‘a lady 
in disguise’, ‘a sea-captain’, ‘a supposed nymph’ appear in solo, 
couples or trio to perform their age-old theatre tricks. An interlocutor 
announces roles and locale in phrases that echo Shakespeare. A dancer 
impersonating the chorus sets the stage for each episode by manipulat- 
ing a variation on the unit set-piece neatly designed by Isamu No- 
guchi. There is a cast of eight; Miss Graham does not dance in it, 
which is a departure. If the finale does not work up to anything de- 
cisive, yet Imagined Wing comes off as genial and quizzically humor- 
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ous theatre. A Graham dance with no other purpose than sheer theatre 
is to the point if for no other reason than to shake us commentators 
loose from the habit of seeing only the serious, the psychological and 
the psychoanalytical in her work when there is actually so much of it 
that is pure dance. 

Mirror Before Me is another one of Martha Graham’s portraits in 
obscura (like the three sisters in Deaths and Entrances), a study of a 
soul under the twist of the screw. Hindemith got his musical idea (it 
is one of his best scores, by the way) from Mallarmé’s poem-picture of 
Herodias, the aging wife whose daughter Salome — but you know the 
story. Martha Graham started there, too, but by the time she had 
finished discovering what Herodias was to her and she to Herodias the 
character had become ‘a woman’ who waits. ‘She does not know for 
what she waits; she does not know what she may be required to do or 
to endure [I am quoting the program note], and the time of waiting be- 
comes a time of preparation.’ The scene is the woman’s dressing room. 
It might be in her home or in the theatre; desperately unimaginable 
roles face one either place. Before her is a mirror — it is really herself 
in the mirror, a grim and grisly structure designed by Noguchi after 
the manner of Picasso’s bone-and-skeleton period. Here she sees what 
she has been, what she has dreamed, what she has ravened on. An at- 
tendant, beautifully danced by May O’Donnell, hovers about her — 
she is quiet, solicitous, inexorable. Once the woman forces her to take 
her place on the dressing stool — ‘you try to go through what I have 
had to endure, what you have forced me always to face up to.’ But out 
of the ‘anguish of scrutiny’, the ‘agony of consciousness’, comes self- 
knowledge and the acceptance of her destiny. She advances to meet 
the unknown, her purple dressing robe laid aside, the white of those 
led to sacrifice revealed beneath; and over it, now donned, the shining 
transparency (a vinylite costume) of a woman’s, a star’s glory. A mag- 
nificent close to a great dance! 

One may take Mirror Before Me or leave it, but Appalachian 
Spring is irresistible. It has Aaron Copland’s best ballet score, even 
taking Billy the Kid into account. My guess is that orchestras are go- 
ing to want to get their hands on it and the Hindemith for concert 
performance. Martha Graham has matched it with a dance-play, an 
essentially lyrical ballet, that is full of American juice and sap, the 
taste of Jonathan apples, the aroma of a morning breeze coming over 
the mountains. The story is quite simple. Spring lies upon the ‘Eden’ 
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MIRROR BEFORE ME: Martha Graham with Isamu Noguchi’s set. 
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APPALACHIAN SPRING: Erick Hawkins, Martha Graham and group. 
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MARTHA GRAHAM 


of western Pennsylvania and it is spring in the history of our country. 
A young husbandman and his bride-to-be are building a house ‘with 
joy and love and prayer’. A shoutin’ preacher marries them and, with 
four demure yet pert Puritan-maiden followers, helps them to remem- 
ber the fear of the Lord and the exultation of the Lord’s promise. To 
bless and strengthen them, there is a ‘pioneering woman’ with her 
dreams of the Promised Land. 

As you can see, over a decade of Graham ‘Americana’, themes meet 
and mingle. The woman of Frontier has become an enlarged, symbolic 
being (danced by May O’Donnell), a kind of Mother spirit whose 
virtue passes into the brideas she takes her place by her husband on the 
porch of the new home at the close of the dance. Husbandman and 
bride (Erick Hawkins and Martha Graham) are the lovers of 4mert- 
can Document but unafraid now, their affection naively disciplined yet 
direct and unclouded. Devotion and devoutness, piety and love, are no 
longer warring forces but twin energies in the two. Martha Graham’s 
final solo in which the two emotions play in alternate harmony within 
the bride’s heart is one of the most tender moments I have seen in 
dance. The fanatic women who danced judgment upon the sinner in 
American Provincials ten years ago are now four maidens (Nina 
Fonaroff, Pearl Lang, Marjorie Mazia and Yuriko) in the April of 
their youth. They are as innocent as Fra Angelico angels, as lightsome 
as if ready to step into one of Boccaccio’s merry tales. They adore their 
shoutin’ parson and he is tender toward them. When he calls down 
God’s wrath in a witty, virtuoso solo danced by Merce Cunningham 
(in an excellent costume by Edythe Gilfond who designed the clothes 
for all three pieces), it is impossible to insert so much as a knife’s edge 
between what is the fury of godliness and what is merely passion’s 
show. In short, Appalachian Spring is at the centre of the fount from 
which these many streams have sprung and in which they are now 
gathered in one happy flood. Humor pervades the entire dance, con- 
tributing even to the elevated and very moving close a touch bor- 
rowed from the conventional bride-and-groom photograph of yester- 
day. It is humor of the heart as well as the head, and new to Martha 
Graham’s work, as is the dance’s tremulous serenity, its released joy- 
ousness. The skeleton set of Isamu Noguchi’s is inspired. I need write 
nothing about the way all three pieces were danced; Miss Graham and 
her dancers not only spell perfection to me but keep redefining the 
word every time I see them. 











Theatre Workshops 


HEATRE ARTS has long pleaded the cause of the 
j promee playwright, both in its own pages and in 
such articles as that of its Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
which appeared in The New York Times last summer. 
Realizing before it happened that the total extinc- 
tion of experimental theatre everywhere would re- 
sult in a steady decrease in the output of theatre- 
worthy plays, THEATRE ARTS has advocated a more 
serious and sustained attack on the problem both in 
the Tributary Theatre and by the professional 
guilds. Since a playwright, no matter how brilliant 
his inspiration, cannot learn his craft without a the- 
atre to work in and since no Broadway theatre can 
possibly afford to turn itself into a laboratory for 
beginners, the net result has been a stalemate. Pro- 
ducers wail that there are no scripts, playwrights 
that they cannot obtain a hearing. The need is suffi- 
ciently acute to have given rise to some efforts at 
solution. Aside from the college drama departments 
and their student theatres, specialized theatres for 
young playwrights are coming into being all over the 
country. They range from such prewriting labora- 
tory experiments as the Anvil Theatre at Peter- 
borough to the youthful Tryout Theatre for begin- 
ning playwrights in Seattle. The Gate Theatre in 
Hollywood and the Chanticleer in London are exam- 
ples of the professional tryout theatre where the ac- 
tor as well as the playwright finds his opportunity. 





THE ANVIL THEATRE 
Frederic Day 

ROFESSOR BAKER’S 47 Workshop gave me as a 
F teniasing playwright my first real association 
with a practising theatre. Simple and unprofessional 
as some of the productions there were, I absorbed 
a great deal of knowledge about the spoken word — 
and, I think, gained a sense of structure. Only when 
I lost this contact did I realize how much more I 
could have learned about acting and lighting, scenic 
design and direction — and their potential contribu- 
tion to any play. Not until the last few months have 
I found anything to take its place. 

In June 1944, a group of young actors with Wen- 
dell K. Phillips as director and with Frances Day 
and myself as resident playwrights came to Peter- 
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borough, took over the old Mariarden Camp — fy 
mous once for its outdoor summer theatre — and ge 
up our Anvil Theatre. Here we embarked on a sun. 


mer of rigorous and sustained hard work on our act. 


ing and other techniques, and on building, from the 


ground up, a new play which was called Jnquip} 


Within. 

The theme, the play idea, the mood, the style an 
the characters of Inguire Within were all products of 
group discussion. We then wrote outlines of scene, 
even of some which we knew would never be used in 
the actual play. The director and actors tried out 
such scenes as improvisations, using their own words, 
When the play in improvisation had taken on de. 
finitive structure, mood and characterization, we 
began writing dialogue. 

The director and the actors worked on the play 
as it came off our typewriters. At every point ou 
writing was helped with criticism from director, 
scenic designer and actors. We, as authors, were the 
main architects; this theatrical building was the cdl. 
laborative and I think craftsmanlike product of the 
whole group. 

This method of playbuilding is certainly unusual, 
but it is not untried. I understand the old Group 
Theatre used improvisation in helping Clifford 
Odets with at least some of his plays. Something of 
the sort is reported to have been employed by one 
W. Shakespeare and his players. We are merely 
going a step or two farther. 

In practice the plan seems to work soundly for 
a contemporary, realistic, though not naturalistic 
play like our Jnguire Within. 1 doubt very much 
whether a// plays should be written this way, but] 
can see already how certain of my own previous 
pieces of work could have profited from it enor 
mously. What the playwright can learn from it —it 
writing for the theatre rather than for the printed 
page, in shaping his construction, in choosing ant 
using material not merely to be set up on the stag 
and performed, but to be released and enlarged ani 


to come alive there — is not easily to be measured! 


A TRYOUT THEATRE 
Fohn Kerr 

N JUNE 1943, fifteen people got together in Seattle 
I Washington, for the purpose of starting a Play: 
wrights’ Theatre. We had long been aware of tht 
playwrights’ problems and we believed that some 
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thing practical could be done about them. We went 
into action on the spot and within a year The Tryout 
Theatre had established a record of opening a new 
production every two months (rehearsing six weeks 
and showing two weeks). It had a membership list 


| of eighty-six playwrights, actors, directors, designers 
' and technicians and a popular support which found 


each run closing by necessity before the public de- 
mand had been satisfied. 

Playwrights can learn their craft from classes, 
study, writing and readings of their plays, but the 
test comes in production. They are persevering souls. 
They will take their plays as far as they know how 
but without the experience of production they often 
become discouraged and give up. Production costs 
money and since producers are in business to make 
money, it is difficult for the inexperienced playwright 
to get a hearing. Tryout Theatre bridges the gap. 
Here, with no cost to the author, he can see his script 
in action. Here he is helped by all the people working 
on his play. If he is so close to his work that he can 
no longer judge it himself the Tryout Theatre will 
give him perspective and judgment, and even if af- 
ter a production his play is not entirely satisfactory, 
a man of genuine talent will have gained much ex- 
perience in the process. 

The method used in selecting plays is as follows: 
the script is received by the head of the play-reading 
committee and given to at least six members for 
consideration. The committee is composed of a di- 
rector, an actor, a designer, a playwright and two 
theatregoers. As each person turns the play back to 
the chairman he submits with it a detailed opinion 
as to its possibilities and shortcomings; he also 
makes suggestions from his own particular field. 
This gives the chairman (who happens to be a play- 
wright) a detailed and overall picture of that play 
when he makes his report to the Board of Directors. 
If it seems to have possibilities from these reports, 
the members of the Board of Directors read the play 
and, if they think it is worthy of production, they 
authorize a meeting of the entire membership of the 
theatre to hear it read by competent actors for the 
approval of the group, and ask their permission to 
place it on the calendar of productions. There is 
little chance of an entirely inadequate play leaking 
through this complicated system of checking. No 
play is ever done without strong pre-production sup- 
port and approval from a majority of the members. 


THEATRE WORKSHOPS 


A play that is stopped at one point or another 
in the checking system is returned to the author. 
There are several classifications under which this 
‘return’ can come. First, it might have been the 
feeling of the readers that the play frankly did 
not warrant production in a theatre. The play- 
wright receives a detailed account of the criticisms 
of his play both adverse and constructive. Second, 
the play might be producible with changes and 
alterations, additions or omissions that would neces- 
sitate a rewrite. In this case the playwright receives 
his play with the same report as do all other play- 
wrights plus the suggestions for the rewrite and an 
invitation to return if and when they are made. 
Third, a play may have some changes that could be 
made by one of the staff of the theatre. The play- 
wright is then asked if he will authorize these changes 
which are, of course, explained carefully. Fourth, if 
the play is ready ‘as is’, the playwright is asked if he 
will allow the theatre to produce his play, he is given 
the dates of production, tryouts and rehearsals and 
urged to be present during part or all of the time 
when the finishing work on the play is in progress. 

For the playwright who cannot be at the theatre 
during rehearsal or performance a director’s book 
on the production is kept. One of the important 
assignments in the Tryout Theatre is that of the 
Assistant Director for it is he who keeps this book 
accurate and up-to-date. This is a document that 
playwrights ask for and should have; for it is an inti- 
mate and accurate record of what happens to a play 
during rehearsals and what it goes through before it 
comes to the eyes of the audience. He is the lucky 
embryonic playwright who is assigned this task and 
learns the pitfalls that may one day save him many 
hours of work in rewriting. The Assistant Director 
attends all rehearsals, all performances and the ‘re- 
hash’ after the show closes. He sets down in the 
large book all stage directions; he sees that the de- 
signer gives him plates of costumes, floor plan and 
settings to include in the record; he writes in the 
margins and blank pages all important statements 
made by the director about motivations and charac- 
terizations, about the cutting or adding of words or 
lines, the actors’ comment on characters and dia- 
logue — in short, the regie-book is a complete picture 
of what happened at rehearsals. The Assistant Di- 
rector’s job isn’t over when the curtain rises on open- 
ing night, for he is also required to mingle with the 
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crowd during intermissions and after the perform- 
ance and record the ‘audience reaction’ to the play. 
Finally, he acts as secretary at the discussion by the 
membership after the play has finished its run. This 
complete record is kept on file at the theatre for the 
author and other playwrights to examine at leisure. 

Very few community or college theatres have a 
large enough staff and plant to use such detailed 
methods. Most of them could not devote so much 
time to a few writers. There is a further problem in 
these organizations. They are, in various degrees, de- 
pendent upon audiences for their existence and these 
audiences demand a different kind of theatre fare. 
The college theatre, and to some extent the commu- 
nity theatre, is responsible for the cultural and edu- 
cational life of its audience, and so it becomes im- 
possible to offer more than one or two new plays a 
year on their program. In addition, the college the- 
atre has only student actors to offer the playwright 
— people who are also learning their craft. One an- 
swer is the organization of more groups like the Try- 
out Theatre throughout the United States. Play- 
wrights’ Theatres should not aim to compete with 
the professional, the community or the college the- 
atre but should be kept small, intimate, experi- 
mental, non-profit, and get plays ready for the larger 
tributary theatres. Not only will they be the answer 
for the new playwrights but they will act to some ex- 
tent as the old stock companies did by developing 
actors, designers, technicians and directors. 


FROM GATE TO GATE 
George Morris 
_ LY speaking, as distances go, it is a good six 
thousand miles from Charing Cross in London 
to Beachwood Drive in Hollywood. Yet confirmed 
theatregoers in both places find themselves greeted 
by the identical legend: Gate Theatre Studio. This 
is not te work of a magic Genie shuttling back and 
forth across the Atlantic with the speed of light, 
but the doing of a dynamic, enthusiastic individual 
who loves his theatre, Peter Godfrey. 

The London Gate Theatre had its beginning in the 
middle nineteen-twenties, when the theatrical Cen- 
sor ruled with an iron hand. A group of imaginative 
and rebellious young people, headed by Peter 
Godfrey, decided that plays dealing with controver- 
sial political, social and moral issues had a right to 
be seen and heard and they resolved to do something 
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about it. Out of this determination was born th 
London Gate Theatre Studio; its residence, some ol; 
unoccupied vaults in the Charing Cross Railway 
station. The theatre was run on a subscription an¢| 
Club basis which circumvented British censorship 
and permitted the production of plays of every con.| 
ceivable type, by playwrights both old and young) 
running the gamut from Aeschylus and Shakespeare| 
through Oscar Wilde and G. B. Shaw. Among the 
theatre’s outstanding successes were Maya, Hamle, 
the Agamemnon, From Morn to Midnight and the 
first modern-dress production of Fulius Caesar. |; 
was also here that Victoria Regina, Oscar Wilde ani 
Parnell were presented for the first time. 

The Gate Theatre Studio became known as the 
theatre that never had a flop! And among the dis. 
tinguished artists that trod its boards were John 
Gielgud, Robert Morley, Flora Robson, Mrs. Pat. 
rick Campbell, Jean Forbes-Robertson, Paul Robe., 
son, George Coulouris, Claude Rains, Moyna Mac. 
Gill and many others. 

The Hollywood Gate Theatre Studio came into! 
being as a result of the desire of a group of actors, 
all successfully engaged in moviemaking, to re. 
capture the creative excitement of real theatre. It 
began with evenings of playreading at the home of 
Anita Bolster, a former Abbey Theatre player, but 
soon gathered momentum and spread to other draw. 
ing rooms. There were memorable evenings such as 
the occasions when Flora Robson read St. Foan,| 
Barbara Everest played Medea and John Abbott did 
a brilliant Cyrano. | 

Adapting his London experiences to the Holly-| 
wood problem, Peter Godfrey, as the new theatre di-| 
rector, set about acquiring ‘founders’ for the theatre. | 
Twenty-five dollars in the coin of the realm entitled | 
one to a foundership in the organization. The list, } 
a long and impressive one, soon included such names 
as Charles Coburn, Walter Huston, Samuel Goldwyn, 
Vera Caspary, Martin Kosleck, Sara Allgood, Vin- 
cent Price and Blanche Yurka. 

The rules were simple. The theatre was to be run 
on a non-commercial, non-profit basis. Nobody was 
to be paid to act and no acting fee was required. 
New and young actors and actresses were to be ad- 
mitted on the basis of merit and talent where it was 
hoped their appearances with such mature and sea- 
soned players would enable them to master more 
thoroughly the fundamentals of their craft. Surplus 











KROM MORN TO MIDNIGHT GATE THEATRE STUDIO 


Peter Godfrey, founder of the London Gate, portrays the Cashier in the 
Hollywood production of the Georg Kaiser drama, a part which he first 
played in the British subscription theatre. The enthusiasm of the Gold Coast 
for a non-commercial theatrical project devoted to sound artistry is demon 
strated by the names which appear on the list of its thirty-eight founder 
members; they include Edgar Bergen, Beulah Bondi, Julien Duvivier and 
Dudley Nichols. Like the London and Dublin namesakes, the Hollywood 
Gate is non-profit and is directed by Anita Bolster and Renee Godfrey. 
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THE ANVIL THEATRE of New York took over a 
camp near Peterborough, N. H. for the summer to 
build a new play called /nguire Within. Group dis- 
cussion (above) is an important part of the Anvil 
technique of playmaking; everyone is encouraged to 
express ideas and opinions in what is, literally, a 
round table conference. Frequently an actor’s sug- 
gestion will result in an entirely new scene or a new 
slant on an old one. The director last summer was 


Wendell K. Phillips. 
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' cash, if any, would go to the Motion Picture Relief 


fund. 
On the evening of December 6, 1943, the Holly- 


wood Gate Theatre Studio opened its doors to the 
public for the first time. The play selected was 
Simon Gantillon’s Maya, which Peter Godfrey had 
staged with great success in London. The leading 
role of Bella-Maya was played by Moyna MacGill, 
for many years a star on the London stage. Her sup- 
porting cast included Martin Kosleck, Lilian Talbot, 
Anita Bolster, Renee Godfrey and Barry Macollum. 
The original plan called for a six-weeks’ showing but 
public response proved so enthusiastic that it was all 


| of three months before the final curtain was rung 


down. 
For its second venture the Gate chose Georg 


Kaiser's From Morn to Midnight, another London 
Gate success with Peter Godfrey in the role of the 
Cashier, which he had essayed with great distinction 
in London. 

After having closed its doors for the summer, the 
Gate opened on the sixteenth of September with 
Jules Romains’ fine satire on the medical profession, 


Dr. Knock. The adaptation and translation from the 


was 


| CHANTICLEER THEATRE 
| Raymond Leader 


French is by Anita Bolster, permission having been 
granted by the author now resident in Mexico City. 

The role of Knock, so brilliantly established in its 
original presentation by Louis Jouvet, was played by 
John Abbott, his supporting cast including J. M. 
Kerrigan, Barbara Everest, Martin Kosleck, Clifford 
Brooke, Anita Bolster and Barry Bernard. 

So far the Hollywood Gate Theatre Studio has 
limited itself to its function as an actors’ theatre. 
Its plans are ambitious; if it has not as yet explored 
the possibilities of the new playwright, it is at any 
rate giving the actor a showcase. 


HE CHANTICLEER, London’s newest experimental 
{pea is dedicated to both actor and play- 
wright — supplementing its ventures in new scripts 
with revivals of older plays. In the middle of the 
most critical period of the war Greta Douglas, for- 
merly with the Old Vic, took over the derelict the- 
atre and has created an avant-garde playhouse where 
classics and new plays have attracted a wide and 
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ever-growing audience to Kensington. 

Opening with the Quintero Brothers’ 4 Hundred 
Years Old and following with Clifford Bax’s haunt- 
ingly beautiful play, The Venetian, Miss Douglas 
then produced a new play by Major Lionel Birch, 
The Orator, about small-town politics in the years 
leading up to the war. This and the succeeding pro- 
duction, Strindberg’s Easter, put the Chanticleer 
on the theatrical map and its position was further 
enhanced by the staging of a new play, He Must 
Return, by Capt. the Hon. Robin Maugham (son of 
Viscount Maugham and nephew of playwright 
Somerset). The leading part in this play was acted 
by Laurence Payne who left the Old Vic to work at 
the new London theatre workshop. By this time 
Greta Douglas had built up a company of fine players 
including Margaret Gordon, Peter Noble, Audrey 
Fildes, Robert Marsden and Alan Adair, all of whom 
received offers to play on Shaftesbury Avenue; all 
preferred to stay at the little Chanticleer. 

Mr. Payne then produced a programme of Thorn- 
ton Wilder — Queens of France and Love and How to 
Cure It. Peter Noble, who gave an effective perform- 
ance as the fifth-rate vaudeville comedian Joey, 
made something of a hit by his portrayal of the 
brutal footman Jean in Strindberg’s Lady Fulie. (Be- 
fore and during the war Peter Noble played with the 
Unity Theatre, and is the founder of the English 
Negro theatre.) 

It is interesting to note that almost twenty years 
ago in a production of the same play at the Arts 
Theatre a young man called Archibald Leach made 
quite a success of the part of Jean. (He later went to 
America, changing his name to Cary Grant!) Ten 
years later at the same theatre Robert Newton be- 
gan his film career through his performance in the 
same role. 

The Chanticleer has many interesting plans in 
hand. Robin Maugham’s new play about Middle 
East warfare will be staged there soon, as well as a 
new play about Czech resistance by a Czech play- 
wright recently arrived in England via Constanti- 
nople. So far in its short career the theatre has pro- 
duced three new plays and works by Helge Krog, the 
Quinteros, Clifford Bax, Strindberg, Thornton Wilder 
and Pirandello and has given an opportunity to a 
number of talented young actors. 
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SHAW ON POLITICS 

Everybody's PoliticalWhat’sWhat?, 
by Bernard Shaw. Dodd, Mead: $3. 
Reviewed by John Mason Brown 


R. SHAW is eighty-eight. The 

world knows this. But Mr. 
Shaw does not feel it. Nor, what is 
more important, think it. Had his 
Everybody's Political What's What? 
gushed from any other mind or pen 
than his, bonfires would even now be 
burning in its honor. Being Mr. Shaw’s 
book, however, its brilliance is taken 
as much for granted as is the light 
distributed by the sun at any cloud- 
less noon. Being Mr. Shaw’s latest 
book after sixty-five years of incessant 
book-writing, his present survey of the 
world’s economics, politics and possi- 
bilities has as few surprises to offer to 
devoted Shavians as would the resume 
at the end of any very long, though 
exceptionally sprightly, French lesson. 

This is not to suggest that the world 
has as yet caught up with Mr. Shaw. 
Or that it ever will. Or that, because 
in past pamphlets, prefaces and plays 
he has made points which he now re- 
makes here, these points are not well 
worth making again and again and 
delightful to encounter as he alone can 
advance them. 

Mr. Shaw remains a prophet in 
Puck’s clothing. Mentally he contin- 
ues to be more agile than the youngest 
writer of the youngest writing gen- 
eration. No one dealing with eco- 
nomics or statecraft or religion comes 
within hailing distance of the Elderly 
Gentleman as an expositor, a wit, a 
champion of progress, or a master of 
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the mere mechanics of writing. It is 
his sanity, not his perversity, which 
the world has so often found un- 
bearable. 

Although Mr. Shaw’s latest volume 
may be second-rate Shaw it is first- 
rate anyone else. It is only when one 
turns from his present pages to dip 
into earlier prefaces or consult such 
a similar tract as The Intelligent 
Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capi- 
talism (written sixteen years ago) 
that any falling off is noted. Or when 
Mr. Shaw attempts to illustrate his 
points in dramatic form. Then the 
playwright shows himself as tired as 
the prophet is beyond fatigue. 

But young and inexhaustible as 
Mr. Shaw’s spirit and mind may be, 
his book betrays at moments that it is 
an old man’s book. It is an old man’s 
book not because it is wise. Or because 
it taps a marvelously full memory. It 
is old in its home-work; in the authori- 
ties it cites. Mr. Shaw’s favorite 
writers of thirty years ago remain Mr. 
Shaw’s favorite writers today. It is 
old, too, in its discursiveness, in its lack 
of editing, and its repetitions not only 
of what Mr. Shaw has said in the past 
but said before in this very volume. 
But the point and glory of Everybody’s 
Political What’s What? is that no one 
in our time has ever been able to say 
these things as provocatively or amus- 
ingly as Mr. Shaw continues to be 
able to say them. 

If only he could tell a highway 
from a byway, his book would be 
more effective. If only his writing 
had less wholesale sparkle, his individ- 
ual points would shine the brighter 


and prove less blinding. His tragedy 
as a thinker is that he is too brilliant 
not to make sheer brilliance monoto. 
nous in his pages. To have entitled his 
tract Everybody's Political What's 
What? is the volume’s crowning Sha. 
vianism. It is Mr. Shaw’s political 
what’s what. The world’s tragedy is 
that it is not more people’s. 


CRITIC’S YEARBOOK 
The Theatre Book of the Year, 
1943-1944, by George Fean Nathan, 
Knopf: $3. 
Pi gawe JEAN NATHAN’S second 
‘yearbook’ is as magnificently 
personal a record as his first. As a 
practising drama critic, Mr. Nathan 
sees every play in New York on its 
opening night and he has here set 
down his reactions in chronological 
order. At the head of each account he 
presents the content of the playbill 
of the evening, omitting, for some 
strange reason, the names of directors 
and designers and adding such com. 
ments of his own as ‘produced for 
disaster’ or ‘for instantaneous failure’ 
or ‘for inexplicable success’ by Mr. 
X, Y or Z. Why Mr. Nathan denies 
director and designer their usual bill. 
ing, though he may mention them in 
his remarks, is as inexplicable as is his 
willingness to dilate for pages on a 
worthless and footling play (and its 
equally worthless and footling progen- 
itors) while devoting only a bare three 
pages to what he himself evaluates as 
‘the best dramatic play of the season’, 
Mr. Nathan is curiously indifferent 
to the acting even in the few plays he 
approves. He brushes off the better 
performances of the year with such 
phrases as ‘the acting from Miss 
Ferguson down was admirable,’ or 
‘the roles, incidentally, were beauti- 
fully acted by Oscar Homolka and 
Herbert Berghof’. At the same time, 
he devotes entire paragraphs to the 
talents and the contours of some long 
forgotten performer. He is actually 
more interested in distributing whathe 
calls ‘garbage-can honors’ than in any 
sustained discussing of acting, staging 
or direction and though he complains 
bitterly that all contemporary play- 
wrights do nothing but rewrite older 
plays he himself sees everything on the 
stage today in terms of the past. Mr. 
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Nathan is, indeed, a haunted man. 
Behind every chorus-line today ap- 
pears for him ghostly (and far love- 
lier) choruses of yesteryear just as 
every play is a patchwork of a dozen 
long-forgotten dramas. With his ulti- 
mate judgments on the season’s out- 
ut the judicious critic would agree 
almost entirely, but one might well 
take exception to his sense of relative 
values — even while admiring his 
fund of miscellaneous information. 
Mr. Nathan has a formidable memory 
for trivia; his yearbook is its per- 
manent repository. 


Many a Watchful Night, by Lt. 
John Mason Brown, USNR. 
Whittlesey House: $2.75. 
OHN MASON BROWN’S latest book 
has no relation to the watchful 
nights a dramatic critic spends dur- 
ing a New York winter because he is 
obliged to write too much about ma- 
terial which gives him too little to 
say. Nor is Many a Watchful Night 
at all concerned with the theatre, un- 
less perchance through an interlude 
describing a visit to George Bernard 
Shaw at his home in the country 
when spring had come to England 
after a long winter of waiting for 
D-Day. But the editors of THEATRE 
arts do not need an excuse for review- 
ing a war book in pages generally ab- 
sorbed by books about the theatre 
and its allied arts — any excuse other 
than the known interest of its readers 
inwhatever John Mason Brown writes. 
In this disciplined study of all the 
details of D-Day as seen from Ad- 
miral Kirk’s flagship, of the planning 
that preceded it, the events that fol- 
lowed it in Normandy, Mr. Brown 
shows his allegiance to the favorite 
formula of all good critics: what was 
the author trying to do, did he do it, 
was it worth doing? Moreover, the 
power, importance and bite of his 
material, which gave To 4// Hands — 
4n Amphibious Adventure a riper lit- 
trary style than even the best of his 
earlier works, makes that style seem 
to arrive at full maturity in Many a 
Watchful Night. Everyone who reads 
this book will pick his own favorite 
passages. Perhaps something about 
the American invasion of England, 


perhaps the play-by-play account of 
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the move across the Channel into 
battle, perhaps the sight of the massed 
dead on a Normandy battlefield, per- 
haps a paragraph like this which so 
many mature, intelligent, independ- 
ent soldiers feel and find so difficult 
to express: 

“The will to be will-less comes hard 
to those knowing and relishing free- 
dom. It is the first supreme sacrifice 
made by servicemen. The sacrifice 
commonly described as such is, like 
a safe return from battle, no more 
than the chance consequence of this 
initial submission which, whether its 
origins are elective or selective, makes 
so appalling the responsibilities of 
those who have invited it or those 
whose wills are for the duration sub- 
stituted for the wills forsworn.’ 

Or perhaps sentences like these 
stating so simply the sense of futility 
which seems to come to every man 
not quite as close to the closest front 
of battle as a man can be. It is D-Day, 
the battle is raging in ships and on the 
beaches, the Augusta is the Admiral’s 
flagship. ‘When shipbound, we small 
fry on the Augusta felt strangely iso- 
lated; out of touch; ashamed to be so 
static when under the cover of our 
guns so many men were facing death. 
If the truth must be known, often we 
were downright bored... . It irri- 
tated us, perhaps unfairly, to have the 
[B.B.C.] describe for us from miles 
away in easy, over-purple, unexcited 
English the show being given inside 
the very theatre in whose lobby we 
were compelled to wait, peeping at 
the stage through a half-opened door, 
eager to get in.... We did our 
poor best on the ship to imagine what 
was happening inland. We fretted 
because our best was not good enough 
by day to draw us closer in.’ 

But whatever a reader picks up 
from the text, he is sure to feel the 
power and the beauty of the illustra- 
tions John Mason Brown has selected 
to accent the marvelous and terrible 
story he is telling. 


Middle East Diary, by Noel Cow- 
ard. Doubleday-Doran: $2. 
N™= cowaRp’s little book is one 
of those negligible bits of war- 
time journalism which would nor- 
mally have passed unnoticed among 








OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
DECISION 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE ¢ SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE © LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
THE DUKE IN DARKNESS 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
VICKIE 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


THREE’S A FAMILY 
UNCLE HARRY 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 


When Available 


HARRIET © ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 




















DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


Books on the Theatre 
SOPHOCLEAN TRAGEDY C. M. Bowra $6.50 


TRY AND STOP Mi Bennett Cerf 3.00 
THE BEST PLAYS 1943-1944 
ed. Burns Mantle 3.00 


includes: Winged Victory, The Search- 
ing Wind, Storm Operation, Outrage- 
ous Fortune, Decision, Over 21, Voice 
of the Turtle, Pick Up Girl, Jacobowsky 
and the Colonel, The Innocent Voyage 
MANY A WATCHFUL NIGHT 


John Mason Brown 2.75 
FOUR PLAYS J.B. Priestley 2.50 

includes: Music,at Night, Desert High- 

vey. The Long Mirror, They Came to a 

ity 

COMING MAJOR 

Ezra Stone & Weldon Melick 2.00 
THE OLIVE & THE SWORD 

G. Wilson Knight 1.75 


MORE SOLO READINGS 


Seligman & Fogle .75 
SUDS IN YOUR EYE Jack Kirkland 75 
SONG OF BERNADETTE 

adapt. Jean & Walter Kerr 75 


... IN STOCK AGAIN... 


CURTAIN GOING UP 
Story of Katharine Cornell 


Gladys Malvern 2.50 
DANCING STAR Story of Anna Pavlova 2.50 
NEW THEATRES FOR OLD 

Mordecai Gorelik 2.75 


.». REPRINT... 
SKIN OF OUR TEETH Thornton Wilder .75 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE SONG OF 
BERNADETTE 


Authorized 3-act dramatization by Jean 
and Walter Kerr, of Franz Werfel’s great 
novel. 





For 7 men, 11 women. Simple to produce. 
Beautifully adapted for Schools, Church 
Groups, etc. 


"A superb piece of dramatic writing,” wrote 
the Washington, D. C., Evening Star of the 
premiére at Catholic University. 


Eminently suited to production in the Tribu- 
tary Theater. 


75¢ per copy 
ROYALTY ON APPLICATION 


THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 East Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














the thousands of printed words on 
soldier entertainment had a few para- 
graphs been omitted from its other- 
wise well-intentioned pages. Mr. Cow- 
ard’s object in printing his diary, 
beside the satisfaction of recording suc- 
cessful performances and the ameni- 
ties of life among the military and 
socially elite, was the evident desire 
to pay tribute to the heroism of the 
fighting men. Mr. Coward sang in the 
hospitals as have so many entertain- 
ers, and toured the wards assiduously. 
Besides expressing his overwhelming 
admiration for the men with whom he 
came into contact, he repeatedly re- 
fers with enthusiasm to America and 
the American soldier and emphasizes 
‘the vital importance of Anglo-Amer- 
ican cooperation, not only during the 
war but for all future years’. He par- 
ticularly deplores the ‘dangerous and 
subversive racket’ of getting easy 
laughs at the expense of international 
relations. ‘One silly man with one 
laborious little joke can cause an in- 
credible amount of damage.’ It shows 
an extraordinary lack of taste and dis- 
cretion on the part of Mr. Coward 
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| and those involved in publishing his | 
| book that the two or three crude and 


ill-judged remarks aimed at Ameri- 
cans in his own book were not deleted 
before they caused the bad feeling and 
foolish talk which he himself so much 


deplores. 


The Best Plays of 1043-44, by 
Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: §3. 


URNS MANTLE is the theatre’s most 





loyal contemporary historian. 
Good season or bad, he attends the 
sixty or seventy new plays presented 
to select the Ten Best — not neces- 
sarily ten good plays, be it noted, but 
at least the cream of the current crop. 
Even the kindly and equable Mr. 
Mantle describes the 1943-44 season 
as one that may ‘reasonably be listed 
with other war casualties’, though he 
concedes that it has its points, chiefly 
The Voice of the Turtle and Facobowsky 
and the Colonel. The other eight plays 
given Mr. Mantle’s usual treatment 
—part digest, part dialogue — are: 
Winged Victory, The Searching Wind, 
Decision, Over 21, Outrageous Fortune, 
Storm Operation, Pick-Up Girl and 
The Innocent Voyage. In addition, 
Mr. Mantle has his usual features; 
narrative commentaries on the season 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, a complete listing 
of all plays produced in New York 
with detailed playbill credits and brief 
descriptions, and the indexes and 
lists that make this series the only 
real year book of the American thea- 
tre available in book form. 


The Private Life of the Master 
Race, by Bertolt Brecht. English 
Version with an Essay on Brecht, 
by Eric Russell Bentley. New Direc- 
tions: $2.50. 

HE full title of Brecht’s chronicle 

drama is The Fears and Miseries 
of the Third Reich. It is in essence a 
scathing arraignment of Hitler’s New 
Order and in its original form com- 
prised twenty-eight scenes. Eric Rus- 
sell Bentley has chosen seventeen 
episodes of this major work for his 
stage version in English. Five of 
these, as well as part of Mr. Bentley’s 
authoritative essay on Bertolt Brecht, 
poet, dramatist and passionate anti- 
Nazi, appeared in the September issue 











WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 


in finding promptly the ‘“Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire, 
Please write us stating ‘Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y, 








of THEATRE ARTS. Mr. Bentley’s book 
is of special interest to the theatre. 
minded, not only because it makes 
available a drama of arresting emo. 
tional power and vitally important 
content, but because it presents an 
example of a new and unique form 
of theatre. Brecht’s Epic Drama has 
been much talked about but littl 
seen in this country. Mr. Bentley's 
essay is illuminating in its analysis 
of the intention and meaning of this 
new theatric form involving unusual 
presentation as well as writing meth 
ods, while Brecht’s text is a major 
example of the theory in action. 


Men of Popular Music, by David 
Ewen. Ziff-Davis: $2.75. 
M“" a parent who once thrilled 
to the orchestration of Paul 
Whiteman, now finds the devotion of 
the younger generation to Louis Arm. 
strong’s horn something of a puzzle, 
David Ewen, author of sixteen books 
on ‘serious’ music, has given the dev. 
otee of popular music a brief orien- 
tation course in the whys and where. 
fores of jazz from the earliest blasts 
of Buddy Bolden, callin’ his chillun 
home, to the phenomenon known as 
Raymond Scott. 

The ‘hot’ collector will not under. 
stand Mr. Ewen’s inclusion, in his 
biographical collection, of Ferde Grofe 
or Cole Porter, while the lover of 
‘sweet’ or ‘sophisticated’ is likely to 
blank out on the early chapters of 
jazz history which include much fa 
miliar material on the progress of 
America’s native music from New 
Orleans to Chicago. 

However, to the uninitiated, Mem 
of Popular Music does provide a con 
cise account of the leading composers 
and virtuosi who have made it and 
are still making it in abundance. 
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